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A RELIGION FOR ITALY. 


Catholicism, however much it may be flourishing in other 
countries, is unquestionably losing its hold in Italy. This 
fact is due to a variety of causes, the chief of which are the 
gradual progress of enlightenment, the development of the 
historical sense, and the policy of the Church in discourag- 
ing liberty of thought and action, in opposing the unity of 
Italy, and in identifying herself with the Jesuit party. 
This party not only takes its stand upon bald dogma, and 
sets its face against all rational progress, but it takes such 
a political stand as to make it necessary for every Italian to 
choose between his country and the Church, by rendering 
it impossible,.or well-nigh impossible, for him to be loyal to 
both. The result is what might naturally be expected. 
Nearly all Italians, laying any claim to cultivation in the 
modern sense, have preferred their country to the Church, 
so that the latter finds favor now only with the lowest 
classes, with sentimental women, and with those old, super- 
annuated families, whose existence, so to speak, is bound up 
with it. Moreover, since the present attitude of the Church 
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makes it quite plain, the ecclesiastical influence is only 
a source of weakness to the State. The Italian government 
naturally uses every means to counteract that influence. 
The consequence of all this is that, in a few years,—a gen- 
eration at most,— Italy will have practically ceased to be a 
Catholic country, and, what is more momentous, will be left 
without any religion at all, unless, in the mean time, some 
new movement be set afoot. It comes, therefore, to be a 
highly important practical question — directly for Italy, and 
indirectly for the world — whether Italy is in a condition to 
advance steadily in civilization without-any form of relig- 
ion; and, if this question must be answered in the negative, 
what form is best suited to her wants and, at the same time, 
best calculated to meet acceptance among men and women 
who, having been reared in Catholicism, and accustomed to 
the moral code and sanctions which it offers, now stand in 
an attitude of reactionary opposition to it, or will soon do so. 

A clever German novelist, herself a model of moral 
health, once wrote, “Religion is no more necessary to the 
healthy soul than corsets are to the well-formed and well- 
conditioned body.” This is undoubtedly true, provided 
religion be regarded as merely a liniment for the suffering 
soul or a medicine for the disordered one; but it is to be 
noted that, even as so regarded, religion would still have an 
important place and function, as long as there are suffering 
or disordered souls. But there is another and nobler view 
of religion, which looks upon it as the natural food of the 
healthy soul and the essential condition of its full normal 
action. So regarded, religion is coeval and coeternal with 
the soul itself, broadening out as the soul develops, and be- 
coming more and more the spring of national life. In this 
sense, no nation that is not voluntarily sinking into decay 
can afford to be without a religion. 

Whichever of these two views of religion we adopt,— 
and there is no reasop why we should not combine them, 
since, if we omit the “merely” from the first, they are by 
no means incompatible,—it must be quite plain to every 
one at all acquainted with Italy that her people cannot ad- 
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vance on the path which they have so nobly chosen without 
a religion. As still suffering and greatly disordered, they 
require religion as a medicine; as manfully striving for 
health and order, they demand it as food. The question is, 
What sort of religion will meet these two necessities? In 
order to answer this, we must consider, first, what are the 
maladies from which the Italians suffer, and, second, what 
are the demands of the Italian spirit, when in its healthy 
condition. 

The maladies, moral, intellectual, and even physical, 
which at present oppress the Italians, are such as may, for 
the most part, be traced to the bad government and civil 
disorders of which they were for so many ages the victims, 
but from which they have at last escaped, and to the ecclesi- 
astical system from which they are now trying to escape. 
The chief of these maladies are the almost universal igno- 
rance and abject superstition of the lower classes, the very 
prevalent want of truthfulness, of honesty, and, generally 
speaking, of moral earnestness, a wide-spread social immo- 
rality of tone and action, and, as consequences of these, a 
want of moral and physical energy, and a tendency to re- 
place these by servility and low cunning. The great, and 
one might almost say, the fundamental weakness of the 
Italians is want of truthfulness. While most of the other 
weaknesses are confined mainly to the lower classes, this 
one extends to every class. Indeed, with the exception of 
the members of some of the religious orders, and those men 
whose heart and soul are in the present national movement, 
and who see clearly the needs and defects of their country- 
men, hardly any Italian habitually speaks the strict truth. 
Some years ago, when I was speaking of this one day, an 
Italian countess said to me, ** Of course, no Italian cares for 
the truth as you English and Americans do; but, then, you 
must not come to us with your brutal ideas of truth, and 
expect us tv accept them.” Indeed, truthfulness is so rare 
2 thing in. Italy that it has even ceased to be considered a 
virtue. Dishonesty, in the sense of thieving, is, of course, 
mostly confined to the lower classes; but cheating goes 
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much higher. It is almost impossible to find an honest ser- 
vant, especially in Southern Italy; and so inveterate is the 
habit of dishonesty in most cases that kindness and gen- 
erosity, instead of making servants ashamed of it, only 
make them follow it more recklessly. They themselves are 
so unaccustomed to exercise generosity that they have no 
appreciation of it in others. A cabman ora boatman who 
does not grossly overcharge, whenever he thinks there is the 
slightest chance of success, is a being unknown in Italy. 
And, even in ordinary buying and selling, the shopkeepers 
are few and far between who do not attempt to overcharge 
those whom they suppose not to know the exact price of 
things; and I have been informed, on very good authority, 
that Italy in one or two years could export wine enough to 
furnish to the State a revenue equal to the sum of the na- 
tional debt, if foreign wine-dealers could trust to obtaining 
from Italian exporters the quality of wine they bargain for. 

In mixing with ordinary Italian society, one is continually 
impressed with a sense of frivolity and want of moral ele- 
vation, especially in regard to education and matters of per- 
sonal purity. Almost everywhere, children are allowed to 
indulge in all sorts of caprices and selfish habits; and any 
man who should be known as attempting to lead a thor- 
oughly correct life would be considered by almost every 
brother man, as well as by a very large number of sister 
women, to be a fool or something very near it. 

The natural result of this unfortunate condition of things 
is that the majority of Italians, of all but the best classes, 
are lazy, unenterprising, servile, and consequently cunning. 
Il dolce far niente is a phrase peculiar to Italy, and corre- 
sponding to a state of mind peculiarly Italian. Hundreds of 
thousands of Italians are ready to sacrifice everything,— com- 
fort, food, clothing, and self-respect,—in order to enjoy the 
privilege of being idle. Throughout the whole of Italy to 
the south of Rome, begging is almost universally practised 
by the lower classes. In some places,—for example, here 
in Capri, where I am writing,— almost every native begs, 
and thinks the foreigner who is not always ready with a 
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soldo a hard-hearted wretch, whose salvation is a very 
doubtful matter. Having been, from childhood up, encour- 
aged to beg both by parents and priests, they cannot be 
made to understand that the habit is a degrading one. 
With laziness and that want of self-respect which makes 
begging possible, servility and cunning, of course, go hand 
in hand. The former of these vices, however, is powerfully 
fostered by ignorance and superstition, which were men- 
tioned first among the maladies affecting Italy, but which 
have been reserved for treatment till the last. 

Among the pictures in the Fine Arts Exhibition, now open 
in Rome, the most powerful, both in subject, conception, 
and execution, if not in every respect the best, is Michetti’s 
very large (unfinished) work called 11 Voto (The Vow). 
It represents, in all its revolting details, a scene which takes 
place every year at the festival of St. Dominic, in a village 
of the Abruzzi. A number of persons, men and women, 
who in hours of danger or trial have made vows to the 
saint, are in the act of fulfilling these, by dragging them- 
selves along at full length from the door of the church to 
the altar, licking the rough stone floor the whole way with 
their tongues. One old, weather-beaten man is in the act of 
kissing the silver bust of the saint, which stands, surrounded 
by candles, on a carpet in front of the altar. As he does so, 
he soils it with his blood. Behind the altar sits a group of 
pitiful wretches, men and women, exhausted and distraught 
with the foul ordeal. Near by stands a priest, with a look 
of the utmost unconcern; and beyond the line of crawling 
votaries is a mass of people, some in holiday attire, and 
many with candles in their hands, all gazing with reverent 
approval at the herrid spectacle. The picture has given occa- 
sion to a great deal of talk, by reason both of its merits and 
its defects, but especially on account of the boldness and 
truth with which a painful subject has been handled. And 
no wonder. It thrusts, as it were, in the very face of every 
visitor to the exhibition the hideous cause of the crass igno- 
rance, and of much of the degradation, that are found 
among the lower classes of Italy. That cause is the su- 
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perstition fostered by the Church, and, until the present 
Italian government came in, encouraged by the State. Peo- 
ple who know the laboring classes only of Great Britain and 
America can have no notion of tlie superstition and igno- 
rance that prevail among these classes in Italy, and, indeed, 
in Catholic countries generally. It is only two or three 
years since a friend of mine, Madame Jerichau, the Danish 
court painter, came near being stoned to death by peasants 
as a witch, because she was found to have reproduced on 
canvas some natural objects which they were familiar with. 
And this happened at Rocca di Papa, within twenty miles 
of Rome; nor is it the only case of the kind that has oc- 
curred there. Last summer, an old servant of mine, who, 
by the by, could both read and write, consulted me in all 
seriousness as to the cause of thunder, saying that she had 
heard two opinions, and had never been able to decide be- 
tween them: the one, that it was the devil beating his wife ; 
the other, that it was the children dancing in heaven. And 
such things occur every day. 

It need hardly be said that a religion which permits and 
even encourages to some degree this state of things is not 
even a medicine for the disordered soul, but rather an opiate 
or a deleterious stimulant. Still, that religion and its effects 
cannot be uprooted in an hour; and, even if they could, the 
immediate result might be something undesirable and 
fraught with danger. It is one of the great penalties 
attending the prolonged and habitual use of supernatural 
sanctions that the natural meral sensibilities become dulled, 
and finally disappear altogether; and this is the case with 
a very large portion of the ignorant classes of Italy. There 
need, therefore, be no doubt that, if the Catholic supersti- 
tion were removed from their minds, as under socialistic and 
nihilistic influences it has been from those of the peasantry in 
some parts of Hungary, and were not replaced by something 
better, and at least equally powerful, these classes would be 
left without any motive whatsoever to virtue, and therefore 
ready to become instruments of cruelty, anarchy, and crime, 
to all of which they are naturally prone. The Italian gov- 
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ernment sees this very clearly, and is therefore using every 
effort to do for them, in the way of enlightenment, whatever 
can be done by school education and military discipline. In- 
deed, the military system of Italy is its greatest glory. It 
is not only a school for order, patriotism, and self-respect,— 
a school in which many a poor peasant learns for the first 
time that he has a country wider than the township or val- 
ley in which he was born, and duties besides that of getting 
his daily bread,— but it is also a school which no recruit is 
allowed to leave until he can read and write. The truth is, 
no praise can be too high for the singleness of purpose with 
which the Italian government is dealing with the matter of 
education; and, if its endeavors are not crowned with all 
the rapid success desirable, fault will be found with it only 
by those who have failed to appreciate the difficulties it has 
to contend with. But, after all, school education, even if 
supplemented by military discipline, will not take the place 
of religion. By widening the range of vision, and awaken- 
ing the sense of self-respect, which always includes respect 
for others, it does much; but it does not do all. It does not 
heal the inherited maladies of human nature, purify the 
heart and its purposes, or impart to life that meaning, that 
boundless significance, which is necessary, in order to make 
moral action seem the only logical action, the only action 
with promise. If, therefore, the Italians are to become, as 
a whole, a moral and prosperous people, they must have a 
religion which.shall do all these things, and, when they are 
done, supply the conditions of normal spiritual activity. 
That the Catholic religion should ever be able to do this, 
even if in some degree modified by the removal of its most 
objectionable, features, is highly improbable; and what 
chances there might be for it are reduced to nothing by the 
policy of that party which at present aspires to rule the 
Church. 

Before we pass on to consider what form of religion is 
best calculated to take its place, let us look at the other side 
of the picture which we have sketched above. We have 
shown the diseased side of Italy: let us now look at the 
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healthy side, in order to see what form of religion is the 
condition of its health. As we have already seen, religion 
may be defined as the prime condition of the normal action 
of the soul. But souls differ widely in all but their essence, 
which is moral intelligence; aud, therefore, the religions 
which correspond to them must differ equally. This isa 
fact which, unfortunately, has never been sufficiently recog- 
nized; and the result is that, even in our day, many glorious 
young souls are rudely deprived of their natural religion, 
in which they are free and happy, and burdened with an 
unnatural or supernatural religion, which sadly cramps and 
disorders their spiritual life. Let us see what the normal 
spiritual life of the healthy Italian is. 

It is a saying of Aristotle’s that the abuse of the best 
things is the worst. Inverting this and applying it to 
human beings, we may say that in very many cases, if not 
in all, the worst natures are only the best abased and de- 
graded. This is certainly true in the case of the Italians. 
Amid the multitudes of degraded men and women with 
which Italy teems, we find very frequently natures of the 
loftiest and purest type, natures so rich and so full of all 
sweetness and nobleness, all tenderness, charity, and devo- 
tion, that we are almost lost in admiration. The stock that 
produced Francis of Assisi, Thomas of Aquine, John Fi- 
danza, Dante Alighieri, Catherine Benincasa, Giordano 
bruno, Galileo Galilei, Thomas Campanella, Giambattista 
Vico, and, in recent times, Antonio Rosmini, Vincenzo 
Gioberti, Camillo Cavour, and Massimo d’ Azeglio, is very 
far from being extinct in this land. Both in the Church 
and more frequently out of it, among the men who have 
made and are making united Italy, we find their spiritual 
progeny in no small number. We meet young priests who 
in other days would have been known as shining examples 
of piety and learning, but who are now looked upon with 
suspicion by those who have power in the Church. On the 
other hand, in that ever-increasing band of men who are 
laboring to raise Italy to a place, political, moral, intellect- 
ual, and artistic, among the nations, we meet men of such 
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energy, learning, and insight, such lofty patriotism and 
such singleness of heart, that we are reminded of those 
“simple great ones” whom we had feared to be “gone for- 
ever and ever by.” In the Senate, in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, in the courts, in the army, in the universities, colleges, 
and schools, and even in the ordinary walks of life, we find 
them, doing what men may do for their country, for educa- 
tion, and for high morality. The great and good men of 
contemporary Italy are little known beyond its boundaries ; 
but these men exist nevertheless, and perhaps their work is 
done all the better that the world hears little of it, and that 
they go their own way, not troubling themselves about what 
the world thinks. If we wish to see the true and normal 
character of the Italians, and to infer therefrom the nature 
of the religion that corresponds to it, it is to these men that 
we must look. What, then, is that character? 

If we were to single out that trait in the true Italian 
character which best distinguishes it, we should find that it 
was balance, harmony, absence of exaggeration. No other 
character is so equally developed in all directions, none is so 
free from one-sidedness, prejudice, asceticism, or extrava- 
gance, as that of the Italian. His sympathies are evenly 
divided between religion, art, science, philosophy, politics, 
and life; and the attempt to destroy his interest in any of 
these seriously injures him. It is this wonderful balance 
of character that is the great safeguard of Italy, and that, 
in spite of all the turbulent elements which she contains, 
enables her to pursue her great purposes undisturbed by 
those social outbreaks that are jeopardizing the peace, and 
even the existence, of other countries. Italy is to-day freer 
from dangerous elements than any other of the great 
powers of Europe. 

But to descend to particulars. First of all, the good 
Italian is a profoundly religious man. Even when he has 
shaken off Catholicism and all dogmatic belief, he does not 
lose faith in what is usually called the rightness of things 
and the moral government of the universe, but which he pre- 


fers to call the eternity and morality of being. He there- 
2 
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not a need of Italian natures to the same extent that philos- 
ophy is. Indeed, it may be said that no cultivated Italian 
is happy without a philosophy, and that, too, a philosophy 
which assures him that his highest aspirations correspond to 
realities. When a thoughtful Italian is unfortunate enough 
to drift into pessimism or into any of those shadowy sys- 
tems which, like Hegelianism, eschew reality and try to dis- 
solve the universe into a self-differentiating idea, the effect 
is very curious. He becomes dissatisfied, gloomy, and some- 
times misanthropic,—a kind of Obermann. I have known 
personally several striking examples of this. This fact is 
a highly important one, and explains a great deal in Italian 
history. Especially does it enable us to see why neither 
Protestantism nor Positivism has ever taken root in Italy. 
Both these forms of religion are distinctly unphilosophical ; 
and the latter, as denying an object to man’s highest aspira- 
tions, is pessimistic besides. But the very circumstances 
that have militated against these have contributed to render 
Catholicism acceptable. Catholicism has always striven to 
be a philosophic religion, and indeed is so, as far as any 
religion claiming to rest on an authority above reasqn can 
ever be. Anselm Bonaventura and Thomas Aquinas have 
done more to keep Catholicism alive in Italy than all other 
influences put together; and the present Pope showed great 
wisdom, from his point of view, in calling upon all the 
clergy of the Church to return to the study of the works of 
St. Thomas, as he did in 1879 by the encyclical known as 
Aeterni Patris. Of the Italian’s interest in politics, it is 
hardly necessary to speak ; and, of his aptitude for the same, 
the rapid progress of Italy in the last few decades is the 
best proof. Indeed, the political spirit of the old Roman 
republicans has descended in considerable measure to the 
modern Italians; and no sooner was the yoke of grinding 
religious and foreign despotism removed from their necks 
than this spirit asserted itself in all its vigor. It may be 
safely said that the Italians have a truer sense of the nature 
and limits of liberty than any people in Europe, except 
those of Anglo-Saxon or Scandinavian blood. From all 
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fore never, or rarely, lapses into materialism, idealism, 
hedonism, utilitarianism, or any of those irreligious vagaries 
to which minds of less balance are always prone. Of his 
fondness for art and his power to appreciate its merits, it is 
hardly necessary to speak. For hundreds of years, Italy 
has been the home of the fine arts; and, if at the present 
moment she produces very few works of a high order, this 
is due to foreign influence and other causes over which the 
better class of Italians have no control. The severest criti- 
cisms that have been written upon some recent exhibitions 
of Italian art have come from the pens of cultivated and 
art-loving Italians. At the same time, works like Michetti’s 
Voto, to which reference has already been made, show that 
the spirit of earnest art is still alive in Italy. All that is 
needed, in order to make this spirit clothe itself again in 
noble works, full of beauty and significance, is an earnest 
religion. Of the Italian’s fondness and aptitude for science, 
we shall make no question, when we remember that the 
foundations of the modern inductive sciences, the political 
and philological as well as the physical, in nearly all their 
branches, were laid by Italians. It will suffice to name, in 
political science, Dante Alighieri, Macchiavelli, Vico; in 
philological science, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Valla, Robortelli, 
Politian; and, in physical science, Leonardo da Vinci, Cesal- 
pino, Galilei, Torricelli, Spallanzani, Malpighi, Galvani, 
Volta. And the promise given by these pioneers has been 
amply sustained by the Italians of succeeding ages. But the 
important thing to note is that the Italians as a people inter- 
est themselves in science, that they follow its progress with 
understanding and concern. It is astonishing to what 
extent this is true even among Catholic priests, who are 
usually supposed to be averse to experimental science. 
Father Secchi, the Jesuit, who died a few years ago, has 
a world-wide reputation; and it would be easy to name 
many others who are deeply versed in the methods and 
results of modern research. It is, indeed, rare to find a cul- 
tivated Italian who has not made a specialty of some sci- 
ence. Still, science, in the narrow sense of that term, is 
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this, it follows naturally that the Italian’s interest in life is 
both deep and wide. Indeed, perhaps more than any other 
human being he possesses that harmony with his surround- 
ings, and that power of quiet, rational enjoyment, which we 
are wont to think belonged only to the Greek of ancient 
times. While free from the lower vices, he is also free from 
asceticism and that morbid tenderness of conscience which 
make life unjoyous for so many men of other nations. He 
lives simply, gladly, thankfully, humanly, in equilibrium 
with himself and all around him. 

Having thus enumerated, on the one hand, the maladies 
that afflict Italy and, on the other, the characteristics of her 
healthy condition, we may now ask, What form of religion 
will at once act as a remedy to the former and as a healthy 
stimulant to the latter? It is certain that, in order to be- 
come a religion for Italy, it must do both these things; for it 
would only lead to endless scepticism and confusion, if there 
should be one religion for the diseased and another for the 
sound, a supernatural alongside a philosophical religion. 
We may answer the question in a very few words. It must 
be a geligion that shall banish superstition, enlighten the 
mind, encourage self-respect and personal independence, and 
justify the highest aspirations and hopes,—a religion based 
upon a generous philosophy, and affording material for art, 
encouragement and guidance to science, and a norm of life, 
political, social, domestic, personal. 

Here, two questions at once suggest themselves: (1) 
How is it possible to have an efficacious religion without 
superstition? (2) Who could be found to preach sucha 
religion? These are undoubtedly the main, one might 
almost say the only, difficulties connected with the matter. 
A religion without superstition seems almost a contradiction 
in terms; and, indeed, the two words originally were almost 
synonyms. No religion that has ever made any progress 
has been without an element of superstition ; that is, a belief 
in supernatural agencies, for whose existence no proof could 
be found in nature or reason. Even that rather shadowy 
religion professed by broad-churchmen and sentimental no- 
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churchmen and no-churchwomen in England still holds fast 
a supernatural element ; and, however ready these may be on 
occasions to sublimate it into an effervescent phrase, such 
as “a current that sets for righteousness,” they still regard 
it, for practical purposes, as endowed with a certain grand- 
motherly, soothing-syrup potency, highly beneficial to over- 
taxed nerves, and unboundedly tolerant of loose thinking. 
If, then, we were to appeal merely to past experience, we 
should be obliged to say that a religion without supersti- 
tion was impossible. But, if there be any truth in the doc- 
trine of human progress, things must be continually happen- 
ing that never happened before, and of which, therefore, 
there can have been no experience. Among these, we may 
place along with the invention of the railway, the telegraph, 
ete., the advent of a religion without superstition. Indeed, 
that the advent of such a religion is not far off, if it has not 
taken place already, there are good reasons for hoping and 
believing. ‘These reasons are mainly two, which supplement 
each other in the most remarkable way. The first is that 
New England Unitarianism, in its more advanced forms of 
Free Religion and Emersonianism, comes very near being 
sucha religion, and only lacks a profound philosophical basis 
to give it courage to become so altogether. The second is 
that there exists a philosophy, thus far little known in New 
England, which is in every way suited to supply such a 
basis. This is none other than the philosophy of the Cath- 
olic Church, Thomism, as worked out in the light of modern 
thought into clearness and coherence in the system of Anto- 
nio Rosmini, the greatest of Italian thinkers. It may seem 
strange to hear that Thomism and Rosminianism, the sys- 
tems of the two most thorough-going Roman Catholics that 
ever lived perhaps, should be fitted to furnish a basis for a 
religion without superstition or supernaturalism; yet such 
is the case. Of course, St. Thomas and perhaps even sti!] . 
more Rosmini would be shocked to think that their philoso- 
phy should be put to any such use. Both wrote philosophy 
in order to furnish a rational basis for supernaturalism. But 
truth is truth, for whatever purpose it is sought; and the 
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truth which they evolved falls naturally into harmony with 
all other truth, and into dissonance with all error. Philo- 
sophically speaking, there is nothing in the writings of St. 
Thomas that may not be found stated with greater clear- 
ness and cogency in those of Rosmini; and, therefore, we may 
confine our attention to the latter. If, then, we strip the 
works of Rosmini of all that is based upon mere authorita- 
tive dogma, we shall have left in our hands a system of 
thought admirably adapted to form the basis of a religion 
without supernaturalism. It will not, indeed, prove to us 
the existence of a God made in the image of a powerful and 
capricious man, or, to use Theodore Parker’s withering 
phrase, of “an almighty cat”; but it will show us that 
being has infinite depths which it is our eternal task to 
fathom ; that it is in its essence spiritual, potentially, at 
least, personal, and therefore moral, and in its exigences 
holy. It will show us, moreover, that our souls are eternal 
beings; that their welfare is their fidelity to their true nat- 
ure, which obeys the law of absolute holiness; that no good 
can come to them except through moral action based upon 
self-sacrifice in obedience to insight into the nature of 
universal being. Finally, it will show us that matter, which 
so befools and misleads us, is not by itself a reality, being 
but the term of spiritual activity. -In this way, it will 
restore to life its infinite significance, to aspiration an infi- 
nite object, to virtue an infinite reward, and to each man an 
infinite task. Also, it will furnish to religion without super- 
naturalism a rational and irrefragable foundation. So much 
for the possibility of such a religion. 

Our second question was, Who could be found to preach 
such a religion? The answer has already in part been sug- 
gested,—the advanced Unitarian ministers of New England. 
These are preaching almost such a religion already, only 
that their efforts are to a great extent rendered ineffectual 
from want of a philosophical groundwork. They preach a 
pure, manly morality; but they are able to find no justifica- 
tion for it except in shrewd utilitarianism or pectoral inspi- 
ration, neither of which is in any degree sufficient. Hence 
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come the ominous whispers that Unitarianism in New Eng- 
land has proved a failure, and that its most gifted preachers 
are either going over to pure materialism, which is no relig- 
ion at all, or else relapsing into old-fashioned anthropomor- 
phic theism and revelation. In the nature of things, what 
these whispers report must be true; for no religious system 
can long endure without a basis either in revelation or phi- 
losophy, and the advanced Unitarianism of New England 
rests upon neither. If, therefore, it is to maintain itself 
and carry on its noble work of intellectual emancipation 
and moral elevation, it must ally itself with some profound 
philosophical system capable of furnishing real sanctions of 
infinite power for the moral doctrines which it preaches. 
And no other system can do this half so well as that of 
Rosmini, which is, in the best and truest sense, a religious 
system, worked out by one of the purest and most religious 
men that ever lived. 

But New England Unitarians are not the only men that 
might be found capable of preaching a religion without 
supernaturalism. In Italy there are men both able and 
willing to do so, who are only waiting for moral support in 
order to begin. And these men are to be found not only 
among the patriots, who are compelled to assume an aitti- 
tude of opposition to the Church, but even among the clergy 
of the Church itself. The hold which the supernaturalism 
of the Church has upon Catholics, and especially upon 
priests, is very great; and no less is the care with which she 
strives to protect them against the influences of modern 
thought. But neither the one nor the other is all powerful. 
So that quite a number of priests —and those, too, among 
the most pious and learned—are ready, if occasion offered, 
to throw off the weary burden of supernaturalism, and mean- 
while are trying to explain away its dogmas into mere 
metaphors for something rational. I know personally sev- 
eral priests who are in this position,—not one of them, 
curiously enough, belonging to the Rosminian order. As to 
the learned and zealous patriots, there are very few indeed 
among them that would not welcome, and do their best to 
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aid in disseminating in their country, a manly religion, free 
from superstition. I have more than once heard the vener- 
able patriot, Count Mamiani, whose recent work, The Relig- 
ion of the Future, has been so widely read, and was so 
speedily placed upon the Index, say, “If the Unitarians of 
America will establish a place of worship here in Rome, 
I give my word that I will preach for them.” And this 
means not a little; for Mamiani is not only the best writer 
of Italian now living, but he is also one of the profoundest 
thinkers and one of the most charming speakers. Besides, 
he can command a greater following than any man in Italy.* 
His philosophy, though differing considerably from Ros- 
mini’s in terminology, is really a development, and a most 
important one, of its principles in the direction of non- 
supernaturalism, for which reason no man is better fitted to 
be the exponent of a non-supernatural religion. 

The practical result aimed at in all that has been written 
is this: that the advanced Unitarians of New England have 
at the present hour two most important tasks offered to 
them,— tasks upon which the permanent success of the 
religion which they profess depends. The first is to find a 
firm basis for that religion in philosophy. The only philos- 
ophy that offers such a basis is the one which was born with 
intelligence itself, grew as it grew through a free Hellenic 
boyhood and a sentimental medieval youth, and now, after 
many trials and vicissitudes, has at last found its manhood’s 
expression in the Italian philosophy of Rosmini and Mami- 
ani. All other philosophies, after trial enough, have proved 
fruitless, except in power to break down and dissolve. The 
second task is to recompense Italy for her philosophy by 
establishing centres of non-supernatural religion in her prin- 





* Mamiani's fortunes as a patriot make him very dear to the Italians. He was fifteen 
years an exile. Afterward, he was prime minister to Pope Pius IX.in 1848, and drafted 
a constitution for him, which was set aside. He is now a senator and the editor of the 
philosophical journal La Filosofia delle Scuole Italiane. His works on philosophy and politics 
are very bumerous. 

+ It is a curious fact that a very large number of the scholarly and thoughtful men who 
have been most prominent in the great work of Italian regeneration have been Rosminians 
in philosophy,— Manzoni, Tommaséo, Gustavo Cavour (brother of the statesman), Minghetti, 
Bonghi, and, in a sense, Gioberti and Mamiani. Each of the last two wrote a book against 
Rosmini; but the former lived to regret his rashness, and the latter generously acknowl- 
edges that Rosmini, by his reply, converted him from sensism. 
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cipal cities,— centres round which all that is best and purest 
in Italy may rally, in order to fight the battles of intelli- 
gence, freedom, manliness, and purity against ignorance, 
spiritual oppression, servility, and vice. 

It is indeed a strange circumstance that while, since the 
granting of religious toleration in Italy, almost every other 
Protestant sect has been busy offering its particular views 
of the supernatural as a substitute for those of Catholicism, 
now losing their hold, Unitarians have (so far at least as I 
am able to discover) done nothing. In the city of Rome 
alone there are now no fewer than fifteen Protestant places 
of worship; but there is not a Unitarian one among them. 
It is true that one noble Italian preaches what is equivalent 
to Unitarianism to the soldiers; but he derives no aid or 
encouragement from Unitarians, properly so called. Protes- 
tant supernaturalism, for reasons already stated, has no 
chance whatever of wide or lasting success among art-lov- 
ing, philosophically-minded, optimistic Italians, as is abun- 
dantly shown by the notorigus fact that very few Italians 
indeed attend the Protestant churches already established 
in Italy. On the contrary, a philosophically based Unita- 
rianism, free from superrational dogmas, and tending to 
encourage science, art, and manly freedom, has every possi- 
ble chance. Indeed, it may be safely said that this is the 
natural and only possible successor to Catholicism, being 
the only form of religion that can at once incorporate all 
those art elements which have for ages given Catholicism 
such a hold upon the feelings and at the same time meet 
the intellectual needs of the time. Such a form of religion, 
if regularly preached in Italy, would at once draw to it 
three classes.of people who at present are obliged to live 
practically without any outward form of religion that meets 
their sympathies: first, those philosophical priests of the 
Church who are tired of supernaturalism and dogma, and 
who yet feel the need of a spiritual religion to justify their 
devotion to the cause of human redemption ; second, those 
high-minded, patriotic Italians, who have abandoned the 
Church altogether, but who nevertheless feel the need of 


3 
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entering into union with their fellow-men on the high- 
est spiritual grounds, and of maintaining an atmosphere in 
which their souls, so to speak, may breathe freely and un- 
fold their highest powers; and, third, that numerous class of 
liberal-minded foreigners of all nations, who are always to 
be met with in Italian cities, either as residents or visitors. 
Among these are many New England Unitarians, who, when 
they come to Italy, find no place where they can assemble 
with people of their own views. These three classes taken 
together would certainly form a sufficient congregation for 
one church in every large city of Italy; and, if the Unitari- 
ans of New England would provide one minister for each 
such church to preach in English, the Italians, it may be 
safely presumed, would furnish another to preach in Italian. 

It may be said that a philosophical religion, such as the 
one here proposed, is fit only for highly educated and philo- 
sophical people, and that it would never be able to permeate 
the lower and ignorant classes, which most need it, as a heal- 
ing, strengthening, and elevating influence. That these 
classes would not immediately, and as such, become adhe- 
rents of such a religion, is true; but, if it were once estab- 
lished as the religion of the educated classes, it would 
permeate downward as education itself permeated, or 
rather the lower classes would rise to it as education, which 
is now spreading rapidly in Italy, enabled them to do so. 
Moreover, the religion itself would, from its very nature, 
largely aid in promoting education, and so in furnishing the 
conditions of its own success. That it would not leaven 
the whole mass of the Italian people in one generation, or 
even in several, is very likely; but the same would be true 
of any other moral force. Those who try to wield such 
force must be content to wait, and comfort themselves*with 
the assurance that what they cannot accomplish now their 
successors, carrying on their work, will accomplish in abun- 
dant measure in the future. Men who are thoroughly in 
earnest, and who have faith in the highest things, are not 
too eager to see with eyes of flesh the fruit of their labors. 

In conclusion, let us sum up the benefits which might be 
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expected to spring from the establishment in Italy, by ad- 
vanced New England Unitarians, of a rational, spiritual 
religion, based upon the most advanced form of Italian and, 
indeed, of human thought. They would not all be confined 
to Italy. The first and not the least important would be 
that the manliest religion now existing in the world would 
find the groundwork which it requires to make it fully effect- 
ual, and for lack of which it is threatened with dissolution, 
even within its own borders. It was exceedingly unfort- 
unate, both for Protestantism generally, and especially for 
its most logical form, the Free Religion of New England, that 
they allied themselves at an early period of their careers 
with philosophies that in their very first principles were 
false: the first, with the subjectivism of Descartes and the 
sensism of Locke; the second, with that final form of these 
aberrations, usually known as German Transcendentalism. 
All the philosophies that can in any way trace descent in a 
direct line to Descartes and Locke, however they may have 
helped to clear away old prejudices, are ineffectual for the 
establishment of those great truths which reason and life 
equally demand and require; and this for the reason that 
they lack the most important of all concepts, the one which 
was and is the source of all the strength of scholasticism, 
but which was thrown away with the rest of that system 
by the philosophers named, and has never been picked up 
by any of their successors. This is the concept of being, 
that immanent act which lies at the foundation of all others, 
and without which all others are not only wild, causeless 
phenomena or halfucinations, but absolute self-contradic- 
tions,—a concept without which there is nothing real, no 
truth, no soul, no law, nothing to live or die for. It is one 
of the saddest sights in the world to see earnest modern 
thought struggling to build up a rational universe without 
this concept, chasing all sorts of phantoms, and finally 
sinking down exhausted and powerless, confessing its own 
impotency. Any religion that hopes for a future must 
courageously turn away from all the popular systems of the 
day, whether German, French, or English,—from Kantian- 
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ism, Hegelianism, Schopenhauerianism ; from Cartesianism, 
Spinozaism, Comtianism; from Lockianism, Humeanism, 
Hamiltonianism, Spencerianism,—in so far as they claim 
to be philosophies, and, gathering up the great lost concept, 
make it the basis of all its thought. Not till then will 
“mind and soul, according well,” “make one music as be- 
fore.” It need not be repeated that the only existing phi- 
losophy in which this life-giving concept is restored to its 
true place, and shown to be all-powerful against the phe- 
nomenalism and scepticism of all other modern systems, is 
that of Rosmini and Mamiani, which therefore must be 
made the basis of all philosophical and religious restoration. 

The second benefit likely to arise from the establishment 
of such a religion would be the moral regeneration of Italy, 
and its final deliverance from the grinding yoke of super- 
natural despotism. By uniting all the noble and liberal 
elements of the country, and imparting to them the enthu- 
siasm of a common purpose, it would do more than any 
other possible influence to spread education, to elevate 
morality, and to force Catholicism either to abate its preten- 
sions and reform itself or to disappear from the face of the 
earth. 

A third benefit would be the establishment of cordial 
intellectual and religious relations between Italy and the 
United States, a thing in every way most desirable. Italy 
sadly needs the energy and enterprise of the great Western 
Republic, and even still more its large humanity and its 
respect for women. On the other hand, the republic no less 
needs the polish, the fine taste, the balance, the power of 
enjoying life, and the ideal devotion which belong to the 
Italian character. It will be a bright day in America when 
the names of the great Italian poets and thinkers are house- 
hold words, and their works in every library ; and no less 
bright will be the day in Italy when Emerson’s writings 
have taken the place of the breviary and the missal, and 
Shakspere and Burns and Scott and Tennyson and George 
Eliot are read as familiarly as Ariosto, Tasso, Leopardi, 
and Carducci. After all, the great literatures of modern 
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Europe are the Italian and the English; and they are great, 
because they are moral. German literature, whose greatest 
name is Goethe, was condemned to be second-rate, because, 
as Emerson says, “ Goethe was incapable of a self-surrender 
to the moral sentiment.” This is a terrible judgment, coolly 
pronounced. 

Other benefits besides these might easily be enumerated ; 
but these seem sufficient to make it an object for the ad- 
vanced religious thinkers of New England to study Italian 
philosophy, and to propagate their faith based thereupon in 
Italy. The harvest is ripe: where are the laborers? The 
task is great, and the forces at command are apparently 
small; but 

“Poca favilla gran fiamma seconda.” 
“ A little spark becomes a mighty flame.” 


THOMAS DAVIDSON. 


ITALY AND BRACCIFORTI. 


One must go to Italy to realize the spirit God has given 
her of new life and of genuine reform. The privilege of 
spending the larger half of last October with Bracciforti, 
at Milan, involves the duty of a brief report of his work 
and its signal opportunities of good. If we can do no more, 
we can give it the positive wealth of intelligent sympathy. 
We can send messages of love and faith to a band of pio- 
neers who for fifteen years have given heart, brain, and 
purse to the truth we love, and to its triumph in the land 
of the Cesars, to which we all owe so much. 

Everybody knows that the best thing going in Italy is 
liberal thought, which is waiting to remodel Church and 
State, and embody her new life in improved institutions. 
Already, Italy has five or six thousand miles of railway, and 
is spending twelve millions sterling — sixty millions of dol- 
lars a year —on public works. It is not many months since 
a great movement for popular emancipation became law. It 
decreed that, without other qualification, every man who 
can read and write shall be a voter. Here, we see the 
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thin end of the wedge that in Italy is to disestablish the 
Roman Catholic Church. This movement is already organ- 
ized, and is backed by the government and the press. The 
most widely circulated newspaper, Jl Secolo, with fifty thou- 
sand subscribers, advocates this denationalization of the 
oppressor. The Church of England is backed and sup- 
ported by the government. Not so in Italy, where the gov- 
ernment opposes the Church. As a band of religious lib- 
erals, we are specially interested in religious reforms and 
reformers. 

(1) Gavazzi has been repeatedly heard in our American 
cities. Some of us remember how vigorously he was 
mobbed in Canada for his anti-Romish protests and icono- 
clasm. He lives in Rome. He has succeeded in founding 
liberal churches (Trinitarian) in many Italian cities. Of his 
twenty or more Chiese Libere, there are two in Milan, each 
with an attendance of two or three hundred. Those who 
have heard Gavazzi preach — as the writer heard him, years 
ago, in New York —will recall his skill in sarcasm. His 
forte lay in his stinging ridicule and denunciation of the 
“heathen” festivals and processions of the Church of his 
childhood. He showed them up as the veritable Lupercalia, 
Saturnalia, etc., of Rome before Christ. It is no wonder 
that the same spirit of laughter and defiance, coupled 
with a somewhat narrow creed, animates to some extent 
his Chiese Libere. A better spirit must come to the help of 
awakening Italy, if she is to be really vitalized. Bracci- 
forti understands this, and gives the Unitarian movement 
a catholicity and charity akin to that of Channing and of 
James Freeman Clarke. 

(2) At Naples is published the Catholie Liberator,— II 
Emaneipatore Catolico,— whose declared purpose is to free 
Italy from the papal yoke. It is the organ of a movement 
led-by Signor Prota Guirleo, bishop of the Italian National 
Church. He was chosen bishop, it is said, by the votes of 
ten thousand delegates. 

(3) At Noce, in Southern Italy, resides Signor Cesare 
Romanazzi, an able writer and well-known author. Some 
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years ago, he visited England in search of religious truth. 
He returned with the impression that, if English Unitarian 
hearts could be as warm as their heads are clear and cool, 
they would lead the world. Were they not at once the 
highest and the coldest of pioneers? So he thought. One 
English acquaintance suggested his co-working with Brac- 
ciforti. This he did promptly, and is still ready to do. 
He sent Bracciforti a pamphlet (of seventy-eight pages), 
giving views of Jesus and his mission, which are distinctly 
Unitarian. The pamphlet is called “ Il Vasto Inganno,” the 
grand mistake, or rather deception, in the teaching of Chris- 
tianity. It was so full of force and point that Bracciforti 
printed it, and paid five hundred francs (a hundred dollars) 
for a first edition; and some copies are being sold. 

(4) In Venice lives Signor A. F. Peroai. He is a stu- 
dent and thinker of some determination, and is enduring 
the pains of self-conversion, such as Bracciforti, years ago, 
endured. According to the grace given him, he is bearing 
open testimony to the unity of religious truth, and the fatal- 
ity of the contradictions, called mysteries, in which Ortho- 
doxy indulges. He resides in the city. There, friends have 
secured for him an honorable appointment as leader of a 
large establishment. He is now Direttore del Instituto In- 
dustriale Evangelico in the Campo Santo Marguerita. He 
also edits a periodical, the Fra Paolo Sarpi. This goes on 
in face of the fact that he sympathizes and corresponds 
with Bracciforti. He preached for some years in the more 
liberal Trinitarian churches. In these, he was gladly heard 
on the truths common to all Christians, so long as he failed 
to urge his personal conviction that Jesus is man, and not 
God. Recently, he published Unitarian views without giv- 
ing his name. Their authorship was not long hidden, and 
he is now forbidden to preach them. He has lost his pulpit, 
but for the present is allowed to go on with his work in the 
Evangelical Institute. His case is far from being a rare one 
in Italy. Other able Italian preachers are similarly cor- 
nered. And a little timely cash would help them walk 
safely through the fires of persecution, and crown with 
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triumph the painful sacrifices they are making, and ready 
to make. 

(5) In Rome, as you know, the Italian Parliament have 
offered the pope a retiring allowance of four millions of 
francs a year. His holiness never took the vow of poverty. 
He gets more than four millions a year from his Catholic 
children round the world, and he will not at present accept 
the government offer. 

(6) In Venice there is also an organized association of 
men somewhat active in the propagation of “infidelity.” 
They seem to be infidel rather to orthodox than to absolute 
truth, as, for some years before Garibaldi died, he wrote 
for their journal, and was their honorary president. They 
name it the Abbo Ateo, or Atheist’s Album; and it now 
goes on under the editorial direction of Baron Smith, a res- 
ident of Venice,— an extreme begotten of its opposite, and 
an excess we deeply regret. 

(7) Men out of Italy, as a rule, build and sustain all the 
Protestant churches in Italy. Protestantism is just begin- 
ning there to see the light. The birth-hour is always one of 
struggle and of help. Great changes in public feeling and 
conviction are difficult and invite assistance, especially such 
religious upheavals as follow the revolutions accomplished 
by fire and sword, and Italy’s recent revolutions. Where 
would English, where would American Christianity be to- 
day, but for the timely arrival of foreign sympathy and 
fraternity, and the sinews of life sent over seas? The in- 
troduction of good from abroad has to meet prejudices also 
at home. Among these, one is the feeling that it is a 
money-making affair, “bottega” (of the shop), to pay a 
brother— not a priest—for religious comfort, prayer, in- 
struction. Is he, too, making merchandise of religion? 
They have had enough of that. Many Italians have yet to 
learn that the bringer of religious light and warmth is of all 
men a genuine producer; that here, as in other cases, he 
that supplies a want should earn a living; who gives good 
should get good; or, as Paul put it, “ The laborer is worthy 
of his hire.” In time, Italians will see it so. Until they 
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can do justice to their best helpers, let us help them. Just 
now there are few countries as civilized as Italy, in which 
scholars are more pinched for money and oftener go hungry 
for plain food. Italian senators, even, are poorly paid, and 
glad of an extra job. 

(8) Il Secolo, a leading newspaper, openly befriends Uni- 
tarian Christianity. Both its editor and proprietor lately 
took the writer by the hand. Freely it announces Bracci- 
forti’s sermons and meetings to its more than fifty thousand 
subscribers. 

(9) The Director of Public Instruction in Italy is Veren- 
zio Mamiani. He was lately vice-president of the national 
Senate. Mamiani holds the same relation to theism in Italy 
that James Martineau does in England. He also fearlessly 
honors Unitarian Christianity, and calls for the opening of 
a Unitarian church in Rome. Long in kindly correspond- 
ence with Bracciforti, this able publicist was lately Italy’s 
ambassador to Greece. He favorably reviews and notices 
the work and writings of our friend, who lately read mea 
letter he had just received from Mamiani. Were this sena- 
tor a wealthy man, his gifts to our cause would come in 
other forms than that of his precious manuscript. Surely, 
there are American merchants and bankers who need only 
to know the facts to meet such a man half-way, and at least 
pay the small cost of printing what is now ready for the 
press, from such a hand and brain. Supplies of valuable 
material, both in poetry and prose,—such as commit emi- 
nent public servants to our cause,—lie unprinted in Bracci- 
forti’s hands. They have cost years of culture at universi- 
ties, and theist writers are rich in experience of their 
country’s needs, And men who thus give of their best 
thinking have it not in their power to give again in money. 

(10) Prof. Vicini preached for us twice while I was in ' 
Milan last October. He is professor of languages, and a 
good Greek scholar, and well read in history. He is on 
the committee of management, and is a sort of colleague 
with our professor. The latter is past fifty, while the 


former is hardly thirty. The older of the two is worn toa 
‘ 
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shadow with hard work and poor fare, so that the younger 
and stouter man is in many ways an accession and a bene- 
factor. He is one of the five trustees; and another is a 
German lady, a Mrs. Heller. The trustees are pressing sub- 
scriptions and collections, however small, and hold monthly 
meetings at the close of the regular service. This is ina 
street near the cathedral, No. 10 Via Pietro Verri, where 
visitors will be heartily welcomed. 

(11) And, now, a word for Count Bracciforti himself. 
He has dropped his title, and cares to be known only as a 
Professor of English. He resides at No. 15 Via Durini, on 
the upper flat, where all friends are met with open arms. 
He has nine well-grown sons and daughters, the eldest 
the wife of a physician, Signor Cipolla. Eight are either 
studying or giving lessons or at work, and rely wholly on 
education and self-support ; two of the sons being clerks in 
business firms. For thirteen years their father has been 
preaching without help, and for only two years had some 
aid from England, his salary as professor being 2,100 lire 
(about $400) a year. I attended his mother’s funeral in 
1875. She was of the old nobility, and died at eighty, 
Giulia Cioccolanti Contessa Bracciforti. 

In Milan, as in most Italian cities, there is an increasing 
demand for English, for purposes both of study and of 
commerce. This enables our professor to gain something 
by private lessons, given to special pupils, at their homes, 
in what should be his hours of rest. Only thus, by over- 
work, has he been able to shelter and feed his family, and 
pay the rent of a hall and all the expenses of his mission. 
A small legacy of his mother’s has all gone to the cause and 
the barest needs of life. His ability and his sacrifices have 
made him widely known as a pioneer, and to recoil and 
retire is now impossible. He must go onward and upward 
till he drops from sheer exhaustion. In his boyhood, he was 
a page of the ex-Empress Maria Louisa, widow of the first 
Napoleon. There were six other pages, of noble families, 
chosen to attend upon her; and he was one of the seven 
whom she educated as part of her household. He was born 
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a Roman Catholic, at Fernio in Umbria, and for twenty- 
five years was trained in that Church. Maria Louisa was 
married at twenty, lived to be fifty, and died in 1847. She 
sent her train-bearer Bracciforti with the other pages, in 
turn, to be educated by the Barnabites of the Parma Col- 
lege. His father died when he was seven years old, and 
his imperial patroness paid his expenses at the university. 
At that time, the Barnabites and the Jesuits were the chief 
educators of youth in Italy. The Jesuits were the more 
orthodox and stringent, and the Barnabites the more quiet 
and liberal. What was then the Collegio Maria Luigia of 
Parma now bears the name of one of Italy’s best known 
writers, and is called the Collegio Taverna. 

In Italy, Maria Louisa was Duchess of Parma, Piacenza, 
and Guastalla. Her chief agent and major domo, the Count 
di Bombelles, who clearly saw the rising talents of Bracci- 
forti as a writer and speaker, was her (lawfully married) 
morganatic husband, and lived at court. The Barnabites 
found Bracciforti so pure-minded and religiously inclined 
that they strongly urged him to seek perfection as a celibate 
friar instead of living to the world and having a family. 
At that time, he was quite willing to be a friar, and declined 
a favorable appointment in the army. It is only of late 
years that he took an active part in his country’s battles 
for unification and liberty, and smelt powder in actual ser- 
vice. His portrait hangs in the central hall of the Parma 
college, as a Dux in Disputatione, or senior wrangler. It 
was placed there when he was but seventeen years old. 
The Count di Bombelles eagerly put forward this young 
leader in eloquence, at the University. Expecting him to 
become a great light in the Church, he sent him to a four 
years’ study of law at Piacenza, where he lived with his 
uncles. Meantime, his mother went to reside in Rome. 
She had to live there, in order to secure the pension of her 
husband, who for many years was a judge at Pesaro. It 
has been often said that her son, had he a Unitarian (Chan- 
ning) church in Rome to-day, would doubtless, by his spirit 
and power, make it a success. Before the death of Maria 
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Louisa, her favored Bracciforti had been honored with the 
degree of Doctor of Laws. But his father died and left but 
little property; and the sum required for the ceremonial of 
investiture, the accolade, was never paid. He went to Rome, 
and lived two years at his mother’s for special study, and 
then married and settled in Milan; and the youngest of his 
ten children is now fourteen. The eldest son, Victor, died 
in 1875 of diphtheria; and some of the other children barely 
escaped death, so poor and badly located was, at that time, 
the best home they could afford. 

When the father of this fine family bravely sacrificed his 
worldly prospects by leaving the Church of Rome, he at first 
preached three years for the Wesleyans, and then for the 
Waldensians. 

A pastor-bishop of the latter communion, the Rev. 
Turino, has filled a good church in Milan for more than 
a score of years. He once sent Bracciforti to Pavia, to 
gather and carry on a church’ there. Pavia has a celebrated 
university, to which “rich” Milan sends many students. 
The church he gathered goes on and thrives among middle- 
class people. In Milan, to-day, the Waldensian church 
seldom gathers an audience of less than two hundred. 
During his struggle out of their half-truths into a higher 
unity, our professor and his family attended the “ Swiss 
Church,” whose minister, Signor Paira, willingly forfeits 
caste and loses hearers by his open fellowship with Bracci- 
forti. He receives him as a communicant, and some of his 
children attend the Sunday-school. Our Unitarian preacher 
has repeatedly stood in the pulpit, and may again. He also 
aids its minister by officiating for him in occasional sacra- 
mental and funeral services. Not only does Signor Paira 
honor Unitarians, but the name of his talented daughter, 
Miss Fanny Paira, stands with our professor’s in some of 
their manuals. Miss Fanny superintends the Swiss Church 
Sunday-school, where both visitors and pupils, Italian, 
German, French, and English, find her, as did the writer, 
speaking in equal perfection these four languages. Living 
in Italy and educated in France, her father is German and 
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her mother is English. One of their school books (of two 
hundred pages) is a Manual of Religious History,— Manuele 
di Storia Religiosa per le scuole e le famiglie,—and has been 
prepared jointly (November, 1879) by “ Fanny Paira and 
F. Bracciforti, Professor al R. Instituto Tecnico, e al Accad- 
emia Scientifico Letteraria.” Her father has, by his uncom- 
promising liberality, lost many a hearer to the Waldenses. 
Like the present occupant of what was Athanase Coquerel’s 
pulpit in Paris (M. Viguier), Signor Paira recognizes certain 
relations to the Consistory, and his handsome brick church 
has an attendance of from two to five hundred. Our pro- 
fessor’s connection with Signor Rosa, the Wesleyan pastor 
of Milan, is less pronounced. This Church is one of a com- 
munion of twenty-five or thirty Churches in Italy, which, 
standing fast by an orthodox creed, appeal to the feelings 
of the masses, and never weary of attacking the Church 


of Rome. 
C. H. A. DALL. 


MARTIN LUTHER. 
Born NOVEMBER 10, 1483. 


With wide and almost unexampled blazon of the press, 
resonance of pulpit and choir, echo of tens of millions of 
tongues, and such response as heaven can send to the human 
heart, we observe the beginning of the fifth century of Lu- 
ther’s birth. Since Christianity lay in its cradle, was brought 
forth, and first furthered, it has had no stronger friend. But 
to the tribute of the Protestant part of Christendom, Rome, 
the papal see, adds not her praise. The light still glimmers 
of the papal bull he burned. The hammer resounds with 
which he nailed his propositions to her walls. The rent, as 
by earthquake shock, has not been repaired which was 
made in her authority by this most distinguished of her sons, 
the circumstances of whose coming were as humble as his 
Master’s; Eisleben answering to Bethlehem, the peasant 
Hans to Joseph the carpenter, Margaret the bath-servant to 
lowly Mary, and the German village-market she had gone to 
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buy food at to the manger outside the Hebrew inn, the moun- 
tains of Thuringia to the hill-tops of Jud#a, and Luther at 
the age of fourteen, at school in Magdeburg, to Jesus dis- 
puting among the doctors at twelve. Our first glimpse of 
the boy who had been baptized when a babe a day old is in a 
picture no poetic imagination could surpass,— like other poor 
students, paying for his lodging, board, and tuition by sing- 
ing in the church-psalmody, and on week-days in the streets 
under the windows of the rich. But they were close; and, 
after a year, despite his fine voice, Martin had to leave his 
studies and the steel-hearted town, having spent) his last 
groschen. Taking up his stick and pilgrim-sack, he went 
toward Eisenach; and, seeing by the way a fine-looking 
house, he stopped, laid his sack on the ground, and again 
began to sing. A woman soon appeared at the window. 
Moved at the voice made eloquent by want, she threw down 
several pieces of copper money, which he gladly picked up, 
thanking her with a look. But, noticing that the small beg- 
gar’s eyes were wet, the woman, whose name was Ursula 
Cotta, made a sign to him with her hand to come up. 
Straightway, he climbed the wooden stairs, and in the dining- 
hall was refreshed with wine and fruits. Then, stick in hand, 
his hunger appeased, he started to go down. But she, being 
a widow with a child of her own, bade the winsome lad stay, 
and by her care became to him as a second mother. After- 
ward, on the margin of his vulgate Bible, at the thirtieth 
chapter of the Book of Proverbs, he wrote in the German 
tongue a distich, or gloss, as follows: “ When one is so happy 
as to find it, nought on earth is sweeter than woman’s love.” 

His own experience he never forgot. ‘Speak not ill,” he 
said, “of the little ones who go chanting from door to door, 
begging bread for the sake of the good God.” He was pas- 
sionately fond of music; and Cotta made him a present of a 
flute and guitar, which he learned to play on without a mas- 
ter. After his lessons, the young mendicant would return to 
her hospitable lodging; and, on either of these instruments 
accompanying himself, he would essay some old German 
canticle which his ear had caught on the road, such as “ Let 
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us bless the Infant born to us” or “Good Mary the Pil- 
grim’s Star.” The widow would listen and applaud. How 
little she thought into what a trumpet for all lands and 
times the pipe she gave him would turn! But this was a 
tough nature; and the prior, or schoolmaster, at Mansfeld, 
whom Hans, Luther’s father, made his guest, observed as 
they questioned or catechised the boy, who had learned to 
read and write when six years old, that he fixed his eye on 
them without winking. But he had no indulgent training. 
Neither Hans nor Margaret the mother spared the rod. Lu- 
ther himself relates that one day, when he had appropriated 
a wretched little nut, she struck him till the blood came; 
and that he was so afraid of his father that he ran into the 
hole of the soot-chimney when he had been so unfortunate 
as to disobey the paternal command. 

During the course of his studies, as he was on his way not 
far from Erfurt, where afterward sprang up eleven Lutheran 
churches, early in the morning, going to visit his good sec- 
ond mother Cotta, his sword, getting entangled, cut an artery 
in one of his legs. While the surgeon tied it, he clasped his 
hands, looked up into heaven, and cried to Mary, “ Holy 
Virgin, come to my succor, or I die.” In 1505, having re- 
ceived his philosophical degree, he was stunned one day 
with a thunderbolt. He shut the books of Aristotle, which 
he had scarce opened, and, as the historian relates, affrighted 
like Paul on the way to Damascus, he raised his eyes, and 
heard a voice from the sky saying to him, “ To the convent!” 
He accordingly vowed he would embrace the monastic life. 
At night-fall, he left his chamber with a little bundle under 
his arm in which he had wrapped up two classical books, a 
Plautus and Virgil, and proceeded to knock at the gate of 
the Augustinians, exclaiming, “ Open, in the name of God.” 
“ What,” demanded the porter, “do you want?” “To con- 
secrate myself to God,” replied Luther. “ Amen,” responded 
the brother, and opened the door. The next day, Luther 
sent back to the university his title of master, with the robe 
and ring he had received in 15038. 

The story of the man of whose outset and outfit such facts 
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are the sketch is told and retold in all tongues throughout 
the world. It carries us back almost a century beyond 
Shakspere, and reminds us of the lines the great poet puts 
into the mouth to express the purpose of Henry IV.:— 


“To chase these pagans, in those holy fields, 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 
Which fourteen hundred years ago were nailed, 
For our advantage, to the bitter cross.” 


Luther was one of those heaven-shaped and world-shaping men 
who are appointed not to float on, but propel the stream of, 
human affairs, and to turn the course of history, as Alexander 
made the river Granicus serve him in its bed, to agitate the 
current, as Homer tells us the stream of Simois was troubled 
by the battles fought on its banks. The great reformer 
belongs to the class of movers of men and things, among 
whom we may reckon such as Moses, Buddha, and Mo- 
hammed; in a higher range, Paul; in the highest, Jesus, the 
Christ. Such men renew society and change the face of the 
earth. They are commissioned to alter the march of man- 
kind, not only to progress, but to a new front. They are 
the men of action; not only and not mainly warriors who 
act often on the surface, like Cesar or Bonaparte, but actors 
on the springs in the human mind of which they are the 
main-springs. They are thinkers, but not such first or su- 
premely. They are more moral and spiritual than scholarly 
or intellectual. They hold the uppermost rank in the re- 
creating providence of God. Men of theory or vision express- 
ing themselves in written words occupy but the second place, 
great though they be in philosophy or poetry, like David 
and Solomon, with whom “the pen was mightier than the 
sword,” or Dante, Shakspere, Milton, and Goethe, who work 
to regenerate through the intelligence rather than by the 
will or the deed. Does not Goethe himself, in Faust, tell us 
the beginning of the universe or creation was not the Word 
or the Thought, but the Act? Luther, beyond any King 
Henry, Emperor Charles or Frederick, or Protector Crom- 
well, is pre-eminent on this list. In our own land, Garrison 
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is one of these men who, above any anti-slavery orator or 
poet, have, as we truly say, a work to accomplish and 
achieve. Theodore Parker, within the lines of a numerically 
narrow sect, owes his influence not to any superior genius 
or unrivalled talent, but to the position he took, and was, if 
not a transcendent power in it, yet of singular strength. He 
may be microscopically criticised; and he was no fixed star, 
to be surveyed through a telescope. But he showed a 
Lutheran vigor to give new direction to and refashion relig- 
ious faith without being eminently a theologian himself. 
What, then, was Martin Luther’s place and agency in this 
active sphere to which he belongs? As translator of the 
Bible into the German tongue, as a kindling voice and 
voluminous writer, he stands high among preachers and 
men of letters. But his peculiar momentum in “the proc- 
ess of the suns” is in what he did and caused to be done. 
So says the universal human heart. Those who for all or 
many ages have been by their fellows called great are not 
such as possess the power to argue for their foremost fac- 
ulty, but rather are themselves possessed by some immense 
passion, using their understanding for its ends. The worst 
sin is to be cold. In any art or calling there is no substi- 
tute for a spark of fire. Prometheus well stole it from 
heaven! In nature or human nature, it is indispensable 
for any and every deep, lasting effect. Immanuel Kant 
found the proof of God not in any metaphysic, but in the 
practical reason; and by no a priori road did Luther reach 
his conviction. The proof of God is such a man. Piety 
was a passion native with him. He realized the object of 
worship. It was his real presence. No Hebrew devotions 
are more vivid and vital. Jeremiah or Job gets no nearer 
to the Most High. Luther informs the Lord that he must 
hear him. He compels the heavens to bow; for to such 
entreaties in such exigencies God has no choice: he cannot 
be deaf, more than a human parent to the cries of a child. 
But Luther’s passion for the Divinity became a passion for 
humanity, as the volume of a River Amazon or Missouri 
answers exactly to the vastness and profundity of its source. 


5 
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In this passionate or impassioned quality, he left the waver- 
ing and fluttering scholar Erasmus, in comparative ineffi- 
ciency as far below and behind, among the forces of the 
Reformation, as an eagle does a wren. Luther had fore- 
runners: John Wiclif, the translator of the Bible in Eng- 
land, and protester against Rome that sent against him a 
papal bull; and John Huss, the Bohemian, who adopted 
Wiclif's sentiments, and was to Luther as his soul’s brother, 
and proto-martyr in his land for the cause of religious privi- 
lege against ecclesiastical tyranny, being excommunicated 
and burned alive in 1415. But Luther was more a statesman 
than Wiclif or Huss. His ability in securing political sup- 
port through the Elector of Saxony, and safe conduct to the 
Diet of Worms, combined with his comprehensive practical 
genius, both saved him from such a fate, and promoted him 
to a wider fame, though it could not crown him with a more 
enduring worth. He was not a solitary or insulated figure, 
as no commanding leader can be. Moulded by many exam- 
ples and converging influences, he was able in turn to re- 
mould the Church; for his tremendous stroke reacted; and, 
after the Protestant secession, the Romish communion could 
not itself remain the same. There was lightning all around 
the horizon. He suffered it not to be heat lightning alone, 
but conjured it into a terrible and cleansing storm, himself, 
Jovelike, gathering into his hand the bolts he should fling, 
of which at first the sale of indulgences was the conspicu- 
ous mark. An indulgence was so much exemption from 
the penalty of sin for so much money dropped into the 
priest’s greedy dish. But, the breach made, or at a single 
point attempted, on the claim of the Church to be final and 
supreme, at once the entire fortification of form and creed 
was exposed, and liable to attack. Therefore, the bitter 
feeling, the vehement repulse, and the long conflict with 
papal arrogance, raging still. 

Here was the question: Has one man in his own person, 
from any interior persuasion, right and title to resist the 
ecclesiastical decretal or decree? Pope, cardinals, and 
councils on one side, has the individual possible warrant to 
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be on the other and contrary part? Has God himself entry, 
a door of access, to the private breast? Can we flee for 
sanctuary from cruel, arbitrary rule, of whatsoever sort, to 
our own heart, and be closeted with him? Or does he appear 
but in convocations and synods, and like some military chief 
issue only general orders at the head of his troops? When 
Luther said at the bar he was summoned to, Here I stand. 
Otherwise I cannot. God help me. Amen! and when he 
wrote to Linck, I feel God, and by the Holy Spirit I am 
possessed and pushed, he struck a blow for the soul’s pre- 
rogative of private judgment that would not cease to resound, 
and found, not on the globe, but in his mind, that place for 
one to be planted on to be a majority and move the world, 
which Archimedes, the Syracusan engineer, missed. 

The Roman Catholic writers tell us Luther attained to no 
system or set of dogmas, instead of their own, which can 
abide; that all his rebellious conclusions among his own fol- 
lowers are in flux of perpetual debate, nought save the creed 
of the Church continuing unchanged. But in such liberty 
of speech and variety of opinion, not in dogmatic stability, 
we answer, are our life and joy; and the principle Luther 
laid down, practised, insisted on, of the soul’s direct fellow- 
ship with its inspirer and of justification by faith, is impreg- 
nable, ever-fruitful, and, like every principle, such kinship 
with God admits of applications all-beneficent and without 
end. The bubbling of a tea-kettle showed to Black and 
Watt and the Marquis of Worcester a force called steam, 
whose nature and uses in locomotion, manufacture, and arts 
manifold, no Bible-prophet foresaw. Benjamin Franklin was 
aman of genius, but not competent to anticipate the tele- 
graphic and_telephonic consequences of his confining the 
electric current from a flashing cloud to the string of his 
kite. A twig pulled from a California hill revealed the glit- 
ter of gold, but not the law of deposit that had enriched 
with countless treasure of the precious metal so many a 
mountain gorge and river-bed. The first jet of oil from the 
soil of Pennsylvania waked no suspicion of stores inexhaust- 
ible, by undeniable statute of Providence laid away, with 
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which ocean-sundered continents would be lighted up. Mar- 
tin Luther no doubt erred in some of his conclusions. He 
used gross and indefensible terms in his attack on hierarchs. 
He carried his own favorite doctrine of faith-justification 
into extravagance, over-disparagement of good works, and 
demoralizing under-estimate of the sin and injury of evil 
ones. He sacrificed, as did Jonathan Edwards, the freedom 
of the will, and with it the precious boon of manhood, to a 
fixed destiny, derived from divine sovereignty, rendering 
human virtue a name or a dream; and, in the heat of strife, 
he allowed no place for the necessity and value of externa! 
authority, though no other may be strongly felt by masses 
of men. But he saw how government without responsibility 
tends to perversion and falls into corruption in the religious 
as well as civil domain; and he pointed to the antiseptic, he 
offered for antidote the corrective and refreshing visitations 
‘of the Holy Ghost, by which, like a column of water against 
a flood, or those lakes found on the sea-board on a higher 
level against the waves, a mortal may resist potentates with 
sword, mitre, or sceptre in their hand. 

Therefore, four hundred years dim not, but add lustre to 
his immortal name; for our chief danger is not to question, 
as Paul calls them, “ the powers that be without us,” but a 
sacrilegious surrender to them of the power that is within. 
Distrust or defiance of the moral sentiment is the only high 
treason against God For that crime, what famous men have 
suffered condign punishment, like Napoleon the great and 
first, to say nothing of Napoleon the little and last! Ona 
smaller scale and at home, we may think of active and am- 
bitious persons to or in whom the conscience does not seem 
to exist, and of whose ignominious names and fortunes 
Luther’s own may serve to wash our mouth. Says Emer- 
son, “ He who fights with the moral sentiment fights with 
an enemy not subject to casualty ”; and we rejoice in every 
testimony, whether from armed strife with slavery or a 
political warfare against selfish aspiration to office, that 
God’s rule in his children’s bosoms is not quite over- 
thrown, and his law, in the fleshly tables of the heart as 
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on the sacred page, cannot, with impunity, be forever set 
aside; the people which is his people —even the majority 
and immense numbers of them, in an English lecturer’s 
phrase — will not be finally false to that voice and trust. 

We may mention three ways or directions in which Luther 
was true,— the monk and the man, the Bible and the Church, 
the letter and the spirit. Many-sided he was. Had he been 
devout alone, devotion in him was so innate and extreme he 
might have been content to be simply a priest. Had he 
been affectionate alone, his love for his mates was so warm 
and steadfast he would never have sundered any tie. But 
the man, in the exercise of his own thought and wit, was so 
sturdy, lusty and strong, that adherence and independence 
struggled together in him, and both prevailed. He went 
without the camp bearing Christ’s reproach, yet never ceased 
to belong to the Christian Church. He was a real, living 
member, impossible to amputate or cut off. Though ex- 
cluded, he was reabsorbed. His tender reluctance, as of a 
sobbing child, to break with the pope and the organized 
body of believers, could have been exceeded and overcome 
only by his more indomitable resolve to obey the inward 
bidding he dared not affront. Macaulay’s figure respecting 
Milton and the English Church is more true of Luther. “ He 
kisses the beautiful deceiver before he destroys her,” though 
the Church was no Desdemona and Luther far enough from 
being Othello the Moor. A tropic fervor he has; but there 
is a clearness and rectitude in all his heat. His path is an 
ecliptic, his motion that of the sun; and he rebukes still 
those among the advocates of freedom, temperance, and 
rights for woman as well as man, who would postpone truth 
and righteousness to a particular object, and so lose or 
prejudice the object itself; for no end of abolition, of libera- 
tion, or prohibition, can equal or claim for its offering and 
victim the just and holy mind. They who think to lie for the 
Lord and employ a devil’s advocate betray the point, how- 
ever fine and lofty, which they would carry. 

This is our eulogy: that Luther’s candor was never com- 
promised in his ardor. Because he dug to the depth of 
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principle, he rose to the top of behavior. While he rebuked 
popes and princes, he sang to heaven, and said he wished all 
the arts, especially music, might become servants of religion. 
Often severe, he was never sour. Belonging to that noblest, 
the Germanic Saxon race, he is the unrivalled German heroic 
actor, as Goethe is the peerless writer of the German lan- 
guage; and he still presents a manhood in its results and 
proportions in modern times unmatched. 

Perhaps the boldest of his steps was the marriage of this 
monk toa nun. He excuses the sudden espousals by his 
wish to stop the tongues that were wagging censoriously 
over his visits to the young woman, by whom he was dearly 
loved. But what rage, mockery, caricature, and calumny 
pursued the wedded pair! The reformer’s appeal was to 
nature, to Scripture, and to the Author of both, in a breath. 
We are made, he declares, man and woman, male and 
female. That was enough for him to defend and recom- 
mend matrimony for himself, and for all of his order, what- 
ever priestly cloth they wore; and domestic affection was 
never more earnest and constant than his, while against the 
busiest slander his purity was proof. “In uniting myself to 
Catherine Bora,” he says, “more by friendship than love, 
I meant to make angels laugh and demons weep.” He was 
humorous and holy at once. He leads a merry and saintly 
life, and says the words he scatters at random while stop- 
ping at the inn would do more to shake the papacy than 
could any prince or emperor with steel-barbed cavaliers. 
As he leaves the inn one day, a poor man begs. Luther 
gives him some groschen. The beggar cries, God reward 
you. Jonas, Luther’s attendant, asks, Who knows if God 
reward us? Luther replies: Has he not done so already? 
Let us give, and make no condition. So he gave himself 
and his all. 

Luther falls dangerously sick near Schmalkald; and 
Melanchthon hastens to his side, and is dissolved in tears 
he cannot stop or stint. But Luther, in his anguish, has 
strength to comfort his friend who had come to console him, 
saying, Do not weep: I shall know how to keep my courage 
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in fighting with death. He declares that he will, even to 
his tomb, follow with curses the plots of Catholic princes 
against the disciples of the gospel. The French Catholic 
historian, M. Audin, affirms that Luther’s anger was not 
a hearty impulse, but a calculation of his pen. Luther 
lacks not subtilty. He avers that a prince making war acts 
not in his Christian character, but as a political individual- 
ity; and Luther had his politics, no doubt. On his death-bed, 
he says he would like to live till Pentecost, to flout in the 
face of the world that Roman beast called the Pope, stain- 
ing him and his kingdom. Yet how soft as well as stern is 
the audacious and unbending reformer’s heart! When his 
little daughter, Magdeleine, was very ill, he looks up to 
heaven, and cries, “O God, if thou wilt take her away, thy 
will be done.” Then, turning to the couch: “ My little Mag- 
deleine, my good little daughter, thou knowest well thou 
hast a good father here below, but a better one awaiting thee 
in heaven. Dost thou not say yes?” ‘Oh, yes,” she replies. 
His wrath is terrible; yet his good humor is indestructible, 
and bears every test. He has, he says, to exercise patience, 
—patience with the pope, patience with the enthusiasts, 
patience with his disciples, and patience with Catherine 
Bora, too. “I am,” he continues, “like the man of the 
prophet Isaiah, whose strength is in his patience and hope.” 
Truly, there could scarce be incarnate a more robust or 
transparent soul. 

Because his Catherine von Bora had always loved and 
cherished him, had been a worthy and honest woman, and 
borne him children,—five still alive,— also that she might 
pay his debts and not depend on her children, but, according 
to the divine precept, they on her, he makes her his heir; and 
because God has trusted such a sinner as he to announce the 
gospel of his dear Son, which many souls have embraced 
from him as its apostle, despite the excommunications of 
popes, emperors, kings, princes, and monks, and anger of the 
devil, he demands, with some apparent satire on lawyers, 
that, if he have not employed the legal formulas in his will, 
his hand should be recognized as that of a man well enough 
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known in heaven, on earth, and in hell, to receive, beyond 
any notary, credit and fgith, as being himself witness of the 
gospel and notary of God. 

He suffered keenly at the last, and said, “TI see plainly I 
shall die at Eisleben where I was born.” ‘ Cold sweat, her- 
ald of death,” he resumes, passing his hand over his fore- 
head. “I am going. Jn manus tuas, Domine.” “Do you 
die,” he was asked, “in the faith and doctrine you have 
preached?” He murmured, “ Yes”; and then, turning on 
his left side, he slept. Yet, after a while, his friends grew 
pale as his lips half-opened again, and a light breath came 
forth as if it bore his soul to its source. 

The man, here, in this character, truly was more than the 
monk; again, on earth, to later Pharisees, was a stone of 
stumbling and a rock of offence. Reverently be it said, in 
the place where he too stood was one greater than the tem- 
ple. The Bible was to him arsenal and armory to oppose 
the encroachments of the Church; but the spirit was more 
than the letter, though he held to that. Before the papal 
nuncio, Cajetan, who sharply urged him to retreat, after 
much verbal fencing, thrust, and parry, at length, like his 
Master, “he answered nothing.” He went to God, his high 
tower. Channing wrote on a slip of paper that came, after 
his death, with his pen as a gift into my hands, “ Authority 
of a thing, our seeing it to be true.” This was Luther’s 
ground, a platform broad for all honest conviction and ample 
research. In Luther’s conference with the Archbishop of 
Tréves, the Marquis of Brandenburg asked whether he had 
not admitted he would yield, if convicted by a Scripture 
text; and he answered, “By that or by reasons self-evi- 
dent.” “ But,” rejoined the chancellor, “do you allow there 
is any reason superior to the word of God?” Luther made 
no reply, and the conference broke up. No Radicalism or 
Free Religion in principle can further go. 

Since the trial before Pilate and the crucifixion, with its 
sequel of the early Christian martyrdoms, has been no scene 
so sublime as that in which Luther was the central figure, 
at the Diet of Worms. “If it is to be slain that I am called 
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thither,” he said, “I will go; but I will not retract. They 
can burn me, but not the truth.” At sight of the bell-towers 
of the town, he stood upright in his chariot and began to 
sing. In the morning, he prayed: “O God, protect my 
cause, not mine, but thine, against the wisdom of the world. 
Where art thou? Iam ready to give my life like a lamb.” 
As he went to the judgment-hall, floods of people rushed to 
see him, and the roofs of the houses were covered with spec- 
tators. Old Georges Freundsberg, commander of the guards 
of Charles V., touching him on the shoulder, whispered: 
“Sorry friar, tis a brave march for thee! Not I nor any 
officer has ever made the like; and there have been for_us 
engagements sufficiently hot. Art sure of thyself and of thy 
right? Forward, in the name of God!” Charles sat on the 
throne in superb, many-colored, pearl-adorned royal dress. 
On sofas of crimson velvet, the two nuncios were at the foot. 
At the right and left, many dignitaries, with Jean d’Eck, 
imperial orator, and the Franciscan, Glapion, Charles’s con- 
fessor. Beside were three heralds of arms. Scattered around 
were chevaliers from all the circles of Germany, their bodies 
bound in cuirasses of steel. Jurists and bishops, burgo- 
masters and monks, completed the canvas like a painting, 
never more expressive or imposing in the halls of time. The 
sun shed on the assembly a dazzling light. ‘“ At the sound 
of Luther’s step,” writes the annalist, “ there was a hush, dis- 
turbed only by quickened pulsations of the heart.” Every 
eye quitted the emperor, and was fixed on the monk. Re- 
gardless of the sovereign presence, suddenly the whole com- 
pany rose. Luther was the centre, not Charles. Then 
came a confused noise, at which Luther passed his hand 
across his forehead as if to chase from his brain a cloud. 
“ Courage, brother, think not of them that kill the body, nor 
of what thou shalt say. It shall be given thee of the Lord.” 
So softly spake some to him; and, as he listened to the 
whisper, his eye kindled and the mist passed. 

The trial and its issue are among the great events occur- 
ring in the annals of this world. There were those who 
advised that Luther’s safe conduct should be withdrawn, 


and capital sentence passed. But nobles and emperor, who 
6 
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never lost his Spanish nobility, refused the ecclesiastical 
revenge. “Loyalty driven out elsewhere,” he said, “shall 
find refuge in kings’ courts.” The devils, numerous as the 
tiles on the village roofs, which Luther said should not keep 
him from going to Worms, verily in his presence cowered to 
let him retire. The tribunal he had been summoned to was 
but the commencement, not the end. Well did he say that, 
having troubled or been a plague to the papal despotism 
living, he should still torment it with his ashes dead. “ My 
death,” he declared, “shall be thy death.” A vast con- 
course, shedding warm and copious drops down their cheeks 
by the way, followed him to the tomb. 

He was brave, but never morose; and the good cheer he 
did his task with is his perennial crown. The gigantic sin- 
cerity in his moral aim and port makes even such subse- 
quent leaders as Bonaparte and Bismarck look like pygmies 
and dwarfs. Some years after Luther’s decease, Charles V. 
visited his tomb; and one of his officers, the Duke of Alva, 
wished to scatter to the winds the bones and dust of the 
arch-heretic. But the incensed monarch said: “No. I war 
not with the dead.” But Luther cannot die out of the mind 
and memory of man. He was hewn by the Most High from 
the living rock of the human heart. The stuff of divinity 
with the substance of humanity was in his composition 
inseparably mixed. He is a piece of nature or supernature, 
a more solid part of the world than the granite underlying 
its surface. 

He died in the year 1546. Not only is he commemorated 
at Worms: at Wittenberg, two hundred and seventy-five 
years after his demise, a statue of him, protected with arch 
and towers as of a cathedral, was reared and consecrated 
for his monument. But no memorial of stone can last 
coeval with the shrine in the nature and character of the 
human race which he has built for himself. Strange that 
the freedom he exemplified and stands for in theory he de- 
nied! He had but so much of theology as could bide the 
strain of his aboriginal force. His faith was not a scheme, 
but a feeling, a flame toward God, a blaze on his foes, a zeal 
that met the iconoclast and anabaptist fury as fire fights fire 
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on the prairie, moving the right way, tended and checked 
with good sense. His steed, like Homer’s, of celestial breed, 
was a courser that never ran away with the driver. Cath- 
erine asks him why, since they left the convent, their devo- 
tions had grown slack. But his prayer was no longer made 
of a missal, a breviary, and a string of beads. It was the 
one without ceasing,— a dedicated life. Yet no geyser of the 
North or the West leaped like his supplications and self-com- 
mitments evermore to the Supreme. He was, as he was 
called, an apostle despatched with a message and indeed 
sent, at liberty only as under necessity to be what he was, to 
do what he did, and to say what he said; having, like his 
Lord, a baptism to be baptized with, and straitened till it 
was accomplished, no more able to vary or have shadow of 
turning than the Being he served and was sensible of in 
every thought and motion, syllable and nerve. 

The lesson of his career, from the orbit in which like 
a planet he was launched, is the reality and transcendent 
energy of spiritual things and the attraction of a heavenly 
world. No Sadducee, ancient or modern, no atheist, mate- 
rialist, or agnostic, can ever be a gravitating centre, or sweep 
like him through the firmament of the human mind. How 
but from what is moved or self-moved can movement come! 
They alone can permanently stir their fellow-creatures who 
have and transmit from cheir Creator the primeval push 
which is in all the atoms and all the stars and all the angels, 
and forever in the human soul. What is called culture, or 
“sweetness and light,” as Matthew Arnold with such charm 
describes it, has its place, like grass and flowers for the 
earth after it came out of the foundery and tremendous 
furnace of the sun that shaped its limbs of clay and carved 
its rocky bones. Luther was not one of the adorners, but 
among the fashioners of the moral world; of that living 
frame with divers designations, always one and the same 
thing, which we call home, society, Church, or State. We 
know not what a difference would be to us all, had this man 
never lived. We know not whether, as we consciously are, 
we should have lived at all. 


C, A. BARTOL. 
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THE HEBREW PROPHETS. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE PROPHETIC 
TEACHING. 
IV. 

I have discussed the manner and style of prophetic teach- 
ing, or, as in ordinary speech we express ourselves when we 
speak of other public speakers, the oratory .and rhetoric of 
the prophets. 

Their name, Wabi, in the original, is derived from a word 
which signifies “ boiling,” “ effervescing,” “overflowing,” as 
a spring overflows, as a chaldron boils over, thus indicating 
the vehement, excited manner in which they were accus- 
tomed to speak. We learn also, from the descriptions of 
their speaking, that they delivered their messages with a 
great deal of action, amounting sometimes to contortions 
and leaping into the air and smiting with the hands, and, 
apparently, uncontrollable convulsions. They encouraged 
and increased this excitement by the use of music. These 
excessive physical accompaniments of speaking diminished 
as the people became more civilized and the prophets more 
educated, till, in the later period of the nation, nothing of 
the kind appeared, or very seldom. 

I stated, respecting the form of their addresses, their style 
of composition, in secular phrase, their rhetoric, that it was 
poetic. Even when they had not the form of poetry, their 
addresses were filled with the poetic spirit and language. 
And it must be remembered also, in order to interpret them 
correctly, that their poetry is Oriental, full of that luxu- 
riance of imagery and boldness of expression which char- 
acterize all Oriental poetry. Their style is the tangled 
luxuriance of a tropical forest, and not the formal arrange- 
ment of our orchards and fields, our lawns and gardens. 
They indulge in symbols, metaphors, apostrophes, personifi- 
cations, so bold as to startle us, and sometimes such as to 
offend our good taste. Passion burns in every line, as well 
as flashes from the prophet’s eyes. In the form of dreams, 
visions, symbols, they clothe the most common as well as 
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the most sublime truths. And it is not easy oftentimes to 
decide whether the prophet is speaking of a real dream or 
vision, or whether he is clothing his thought in that figure 
of speech, as John Bunyan did his Pilgrim’s Progress. 

The usual custom of understanding all these dreams and 
visions as realities is no less false certainly than to accépt 
none of them as such. What ones are merely the prophet’s 
rhetoric and what ones are realities can be learned only by 
a careful examination of each one by itself. 

And, of the symbols, how many were really acted as dis- 
tinguished from those which were only described, which 
only made a part of the prophet’s style, must be deter- 
mined in the same manner. A literal understanding of all 
of them would be impossible without compelling a belief 
of absurdities or immoralities. The Oriental imagination 
permitted, rather delighted in, a wildness and grossness of 
symbolism which our Occidental tastes reject. We must 
therefore beware of interpreting their writings by the rigid 
rules which we are guided by in the interpretation of our 
own. The excessive activity and gorgeousness of their 
imagination must not be imprisoned and criticised by 
methods which our tamer and less affluent style demands. 

I turn now to a consideration of the subject-matter — the 
great underlying principles or principle —of their prophe- 
cies, having considered their style of composition and man- 
ner of delivery. 

The prophets were patriots as well as preachers of right- 
eousness; or, rather, I would say that they are preachers of 
righteousness because they are patriots. The compromiser, 
or trimmer, is not the great patriot, but he who knows and 
maintains “that righteousness alone exalteth a nation”; 
and that injustice, unrighteousness, will as surely, if not 
as suddenly, destroy a nation as an invading army, an 
inflow of the sea. Politicians dream that they have averted 
punishment from a nation, because they have delayed it. 
Patriots know that injustice, wickedness, shall not, cannot, 
escape retribution, however long it may be delayed. Now, 
as in ancient times, politicians think that because “ punish- 
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ment against an evil work is not speedily executed” they 
may persist in doing evil, and escape forever. Against all 
such demagogues, against all such political trimmers, the 
old prophets set their faces like a flint, and lifted up their 
voices like a trumpet. They maintained, in the face of an 
idolatrous world and wicked rulers, that there was but one 
God, and that justice was the only security of a nation, as 
it was the supreme law of his government. The prophets 
were advocates of a higher law than that enacted by intoxi- 
cated legislators, bribed senators, or imbecile kings; yea, 
higher than the laws of the wisest and truest of men. 
From the divine attributes and the divine law they derived 
the principles of true government, and national security 
and permanency. Their first, last, and middlemost question 
was, “Is this right?” Not, “ Will it secure greater revenue 
and more votes, and return me to the synagogue?” Arch- 
bishop Whately says “that it is very important to learn 
first what is true and obligatory; for, if we first inquire 
what is profitable or convenient, we shall be likely to 
receive a very different answer respecting truth, right, 
justice, from what we should have received, if we had 
inquired first after them.” The politician asks first, “Is it 
safe, is it prudent?” The patriot agks first, “Is it true, is 
it right, is it just?” The politician asks first, “Is it profit- 
able, is it popular?” The patriot asks first, “Is it right- 
eous, is it in accordance with the law of God?” The 
prophet is the statesman, looking before and after to learn 
the supreme will and the supreme good. The politician 
is the demagogue, with his eye on the loaves and fishes 
and on the hands of those who distribute them. To the 
prophet there was no national security but in national 
integrity, there was no permanency to the State but in the 
virtue of the people. Not a majority of votes, but a supe- 
riority of virtue made a party strong. God’s approval, not 
the tumults of the people, indicated a real victory. He 
who sides with truth is strongest, and will come off con- 
queror at last. The struggle may be long; but the victory 
of truth over error, of right over wrong, is just as certain 
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as if the ruins of her hosts could be seen the next morning. 
It was the prophetic spirit which inspired Ambrose when 
he shut the doors of the church against the entrance of the 
Emperor Theodosius. It was the prophetic spirit which 
inspired Hildebrand to compel Henry IV. of Germany to 
spend three days in mid-winter, clad in the garment of a 
penitent and barefooted, at the gate of the castle of Can- 
ossa, awaiting word for his admission. Bishop Ken, by 
the death-bed of the licentious Charles II., reminds us of 
Isaiah by the bed of the dying Hezekiah. Savonarola, at 
Florence, denouncing the sins of that luxurious and proud 
city with all the fiery energy of his great soul, reminds us 
of the lofty rebukes of Nahum, when he prophesies against 
Nineveh. The vehement assaults of John Knox upon the 
more than suspected virtue of Queen Mary, the defiant 
utterances of Luther against the papal powers of Germany, 
the sublime announcement by Sumner in the Senate of 
the United States, and by Samuel J. May in Syracuse, that 
they would not obey the Fugitive Slave Law, sprang from 
the same spirit as that which inspired the ancient Daniel 
and his companions to say to the great king, “Be it known 
unto thee, O king, that we will not serve thy gods, nor 
worship the golden image which thou hast set up.” 

Justice is supreme. God's law is above all other law, as 
the firmament is above the earth. The supreme, the ulti- 
mate court of appeal is divine, not human. To this, the 
prophets always appealed. They tested all edicts of kings, 
all statutes of law-givers, by the divine law written in the 
Book or written on the heart. “To the law and to the 
testimony,” exclaims the prophet, “if they agree not with 
this word, they are nothing.” Thus, these patriots abjured 
the wiles and snares of the politician, and planted them- 
selves on the everlasting law of right,—God’s law. They 
thus became patriots, statesmen, and will be held in ever- 
lasting honor; while the politicians and the demagogues of 
their day will sink, or have already sunk, into oblivion, as 
soon as men ceased to keep them in memory by ceasing 
to despise them. 
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~ And they were no respecters of persons. These prophets 
lifted up their voices like trumpets agaiust all rustic as well 
as against all regal sins. The thatch and the throne were 
equally summoned to the bar of righteousness. Popular 
majorities, as well as princely minorities and kingly autono- 
mies, were put under ban with equal promptness and deci- 
sion. The love of his nation was supreme above all other 
loves of the prophet, save his love of righteousness. The 
supreme theme of the prophets was, therefore, the authority 
of the law of God above all other authority, and the imbe- 
cility of all power in antagonism with the will of God. 
This will of God, however, was not arbitrary, not capri- 
cious, but in accordance with perfect justice, inspired by 
perfect love, and pervading all worlds and all ages, the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever,— “ holy, just, and good.” 

I. This great principle was the supreme theme of the 
prophecies of the Hebrew prophets. To its support, en- 
forcement, and illustration, they first, and with exceeding 
emphasis, announce the existence of one God alone, supreme 
in power, perfectness, and knowledge; holy, without spot; 
just, without partiality; powerful, without arbitrariness ; 
beneficent, without exhaustion. The gods of the nations 
are nothing and vanity. They have no power, no life, no 
being. They are wood and stone, hewn and graven “by 
art and man’s device.” With incomparable keenness of 
satire does Isaiah describe a man selecting a tree and cut- 
ting off a log and hewing himself a god, which he sets up 
and worships; while, with the rest of the wood of the tree, 
he cooks his food and warms his apartment. More than this, 
the very tools which are used in carving the god are the 
work of men, and the men who made the tools are mortal. 
Hear him ridicule the workman and his work: — 


“The smith prepareth an axe in the coals, 
And fashioneth it with hammers, 
And worketh it with his strong arm ; 
He becometh hungry, and his strength faileth ; 
He drinketh no water, and is faint ! 
The carpenter stretcheth out the line, 
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And marketh out the form of it with a sharp tool. 
He formeth it with planes; 

He maketh it in the figure of a man, 

With the beauty of a man, to dwell in a house! 

He heweth him down cedars ; 

He taketh the ilex and the oak, 

These are fuel for men! He taketh thereof, and warmeth himself ; 
He kindleth with it, and baketh bread.— 

A god also he formeth of it, and worshippeth it ! 

A graven image, and falleth down before it. 

Half of it he burneth with fire, 

With half of it he eateth flesh ; 

He roasteth meat, and satisfieth himself ; 

He also warmeth himself, and saith, 

Aha, I am warm, I feel the fire ! 

Of the rest he maketh a god! even his graven image! 
He falleth down before it, and worshippeth it! 

And prayeth to it, and saith, 

Deliver me, for thou art my god!” 


And when Elijah stood alone before the hosts of Baal to 
test the truth of their religion on the heights of Carmel, in 
what stinging words of satire he addresses the praying, rag- 
ing, bleeding priests, who did not receive the blessing they 
sought from their gods! “Cry aloud,” exclaims Elijah, “ for 
he is a god! either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is 
on a journey! or, peradventure, he is sleeping, and must be 
awaked !” 


Hear the description which Habakkuk giveth of the 
majesty of Jehovah: — . 


“ God cometh from Teman, 
And the Holy One from Mount Paran ; 
His glory covereth the heavens, 
And the earth is full of his praise. 
Hé standeth and measureth the earth ; 
He beholdeth, and maketh the nations tremble. 
The everlasting mountains are broken asunder ; 
The eternal hills sink down ; 
The eternal paths are trodden by him. 
I have heard, and my heart trembleth, 
My lips quiver at the voice.” 


The unity, the supremacy, of the one God, are everywhere 
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assumed, asserted, and enforced, as the overmastering motive 
to obedience. God’s eye is upon men, his hand is over 
them. Whether they lie down or rise up, he is with them. 
The darkness and the light are both alike to him. This 
motive, pressed upon the conscience with surpassing power, 
impelled to virtue and restrained from vice like a visible 
presence. 

This advocacy of monotheism is a most distinguishing 
characteristic of the Hebrew prophets. It differentiates 
them from the religious teachers of their times in all nations. 
Ido not mean to say that the conceptions_of God enter- 
tained and taught by these old prophets were Christian 
conceptions. They were not. But they certainly are as 
high above the conceptions of their contemporaries as the 
heavens are above the earth. 

II. Another fundamental principle in their teaching, 
growing out of their spiritual conceptions of the Supreme 
Being, and their own consciences accusing or excusing them, 
was the superiority of the moral law above the ceremonial. 
Hence, as I have said, the prophets are often brought into 
collision with the priests: righteousness and ritualism an- 
tagonize. The prophet advocates the supremacy of the 
substance: the priest maintains the sufficiency of the 
shadow. The prophet exalts the supremacy of pure affec- 
tions: the priest urges the necessity of correctly prepared 
incense. The prophet insists above all things upon the 
“upright heart and pure”: the priest maintains the impor- 
tance.of clean vessels and clean hands. In this respect, the 
prophets rise above the priests, as the firmament rises above 
the mountains; and the light they throw upon life and the 
inspiration with which they thrill the heart are as the sun’s 
rays above those of the stars, the blast of a bugle above 
the drone of a beetle. 

This most civilizing and sanctifying truth runs like a 
thread of gold through the whole texture of the propheti- 
cal teaching; yea, it is like a stream of refreshing water 
through the dreary desert of ritualism. From Samuel 
down to Malachi, the voices of the prophets sound forth the 
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sublime words: “The sacrifices of God are a broken and 
contrite heart. To obey is better than sacrifice. I desire 
mercy, and not sacrifice. I hate, I despise, your feast days. 
Though ye offer me burnt-offerings, I will not accept them, 
neither will I regard the peace-offerings. But let justice 
run down as waters, and righteousness as a mighty stream. 
What to me is the multitude of your sacrifices? saith 
Jehovah. I am satiated with burnt-offerings of rams and 
fat of fed beasts: in the blood of bullocks and of lambs and 
of goats I have no delight. Your new moons and your 
appointed feasts,—I am weary of bearing them: cease to 
do evil, learn to do well. Seek justice, relieve the op- 
pressed, defend the fatherless, plead for the widow. If a 
man be just, and do that which is lawful and right, he 
shall surely live. The soul that sinneth, it shall die. When 
the wicked man doeth that which is lawful and right, he 
shall save his soul alive; he shall surely live and not die.” 
In his righteousness that he hath done, he shall live. Salva- 
tion, both personal and national, by good works, is the grand, 
pervasive doctrine of the prophets. 

This sounds much like the teachings of the New Testa- 
ment. Truth, justice, mercy, repentance, goodness, purity 
of heart,— these are the prime virtues. And through their 
maintenance, as the chief things to be sought and cherished, 
ritualism was remanded to its true place as a means, a sym- 
bol, of worth only as the end was seen beyond it, the sub- 
stance discovered through it. Ritualism is subordinated by 
the prophets to spiritualism; the altar, to the heart; wor- 
ship, to work; the liturgy, to life. So, by prophetic in- 
spiration as well as by Christian instruction, when we 
would worship acceptably,— 

“ We bring no ghastly holocaust, 
We pile no graven stone: 


He serves thee best who loveth most 
His brothers and thy own. 


“ Thy litanies, sweet offices 

Of love and gratitude ; 
Thy sacramental liturgies, 
The joy of doing good.” 
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The prophets did not teach that they were to be saved by 
faith in what was to be done for them a thousand years 
thereafter, but by what they did themselves, then and there, 
— by obedience and consecration. 

III. Of necessity, therefore, the prophets addressed the 
moral sense, the conscience of the people. Spiritual things 
are discerned by the spirit. The prophets appeal, therefore, 
in attestation of the truth of their teachings, to the com. 
mon sense and common conscience of their hearers, as well 
as to the law. Come, let us reason together, saith the Lord. 
Are not my ways right? Is it not your ways which are not 
right? They insisted primarily and chiefly upon the moral 
principles in their law which were addressed to the moral 
nature of man, and pressed them home with vigorous lan- 
guage and personal application. Nathan stands before 
David in the loftiness of righteousness, and illustrates by 
his parable a gross violation of the moral law. The mon- 
arch sees the wrong, and is stirred with moral indignation 
at the wrong-doer. His sense of right is addressed, and he 
responds to it. The appeal of Isaiah covers the face of 
Hezekiah with tears, and fills his heart with penitence. 
Elijah was like the ghost of the murdered Naboth when he 
stood before Ahab. 

These prophets appealed also to the conscience of the 
nation, so to speak, as well as to the conscience of individ- 
uals. When great sins had been committed by the people, 
they addressed the conscience of the people: they sum- 
moned to their support their sense of right, of justice, and 
by awakening this they called to their aid the strength of 
omnipotence. The presence and government of God are 
identified with the presence and command of the prophet. 
It is not the word of the prophet only or chiefly which 
strikes upon the ear, but the word of the Lord. The wrong 
doer is brought face to face with everlasting righteousness, 
and he feels his baseness and his peril. No present success 
of unjust schemes, no number of voices for unjust laws, 
would acquit the violators of the everlasting law of right- 
eousness, Though “hand join hand to do evil,” still the 
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wicked would not escape punishment. Their works would 
come to nought. The fortunes of nations as well as the 
fortunes of individuals would perish. 

Such recognition of the omnipotence and triumph of 
justice, such illustration of the impotence and defeat of 
injustice, is without a parallel in the history of the ancient 
world. 

The teachers and law-givers of those old peoples grov- 
elled in expediences and were satisfied with successes. 
Their extended boundaries, their stately mansions, their 
famous victories, were to them assurance of prosperity 
and proof of strength. Not so felt, not so taught, these 
Hebrew prophets. Riches without righteousness were de- 
ceitful and vanishing. Conquests made unjustly were mill- 
stones around the neck of a nation, not its strength. Cities, 
whose wealth was the fruit of oppression, and whose citi- 
zens were the creatures of sense and slaves of luxury, were 
the prey of their own vices, and would become ruins,— the 
haunts of beasts and birds and creatures without a name. 
The conscience, the sense of right in man, responds to the 
announcement that nothing but righteousness is permanent, 
is eternal. This alone endures. The everlasting law of 
justice written on the living tables of the heart, in whose 
presence all other laws were but as parchment, was the 
supreme appeal of these old prophets. And, in its presence, 
kings trembled and peoples turned pale. This was the 
stronghold of the prophets: in this was “the hiding of 
their power.” 

In this respect, the difference between the motives and 
insight of these prophets and that of other ancient orators 
and statesmen is most distinctly exhibited. 


“Tn them is plainest taught and easiest learnt 
What makes a nation happy and keeps it so, 
What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities flat.” 


Maintaining this great principle which underlies all wise 
legislation, and is the only security of the nation, the true 
prophets were independent of all the party organizations 
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and partisan cliques which vexed the people in pursuit of 
office and spoils. Their great commission was: “Speak my 
words unto them, whether they will hear or whether they 
will forbear. Be not afraid of them; be not afraid of their 
faces. As an adamant, harder than flint have I made thy fore- 
head: fear them not, neither be dismayed.” And as the ever- 
lasting rock receives upon its breast the sea when it roars, 
and as the waves when they lift themselves up are shattered 
to foam against them, so these prophets met the wrath of 
kings and the tumult of the people, and both were broken 
and thrown back in confusion. These prophets were strong 
in the mightiness of truth, they were unassailable in the 
impregnableness of conscience. He who is an advocate of 
justice is immovable as the everlasting principles which he 
proclaims and maintains, while he who palters with expedi- 
encies is as fluctuating as the winds to which he trims his 
sails. Glorious apostles of righteousness! glorious cham- 
pions of right! The world will not fail to give you su- 
preme honor among the sons of men, till it ceases to revere 
truth and the heroic defenders of justice. 

I have said that the subjects of the prophets’ addresses 
were the unity and supremacy of God; the one God Jeho- 
vah; the superiority of the moral law above all ritual 
observances; and the supremacy of right and the authority 
of conscience in all the affairs of men and nations. And 
upon these they insisted with both solid argument and pas- 
sionate appeal. 

IV. One more subject must be mentioned, on which the 
prophets linger, and to which they turn with loving interest 
and warm desire. I refer to the final triumph of righteous- 
ness and the establishment of a nation whose God is the 
Lord, the building of a city whose walls will be called Sal- 
vation, and whose gates will be called Praise; all whose 
kings will rule in righteousness; all whose subjects will 
come to Zion with songs and everlasting joy upon their 
heads ; the wilderness and solitary place of whose land shall 
be glad for them; and whose deserts shall rejoice and blos- 
som as the rose; yea, the glory of Lebanon shall be given to 
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it, and the excellency of Carmel and Sharon. “No lion. 
shall be there, nor shall any ravenous beast go up thereon. 
The mountains and the hills shall break forth before them 
into singing, and all the trees of the field shall clap their 
hands. Instead of the thorn shall come up the fir tree, and 
instead of the brier shall come up the myrtle tree; and it 
shall be to the Lord for a name, for an everlasting sign 
which shall not be cut off.” 

The Utopias of modern idealists are but child’s toys, when 
compared with the glorious kingdom of God to be estab- 
lished upon the earth through righteousness, as described by 
these Hebrew prophets. As the orrery of the cabinet is to 
the majestic march and infinite abysses and glories of the 
constellated universe, so is the conception of a perfect com- 
monwealth by Plato and Sir Thomas More to the sublime 
vision of God’s kingdom, as seen and described by Isaiah 
and Ezekiel. The faith of these great prophets in the 
strength and triumph of truth and righteousness was one 
that “removed mountains, subdued kingdoms, stopped the 
mouths of lions, quenched the violence of fire,” saw the 
invisible, and won the unattainable; for they knew that 
the Lord God omnipotent reigned, and would subdue all 
things unto himself. How such an assurance must have sus- 
tained and cheered them! How such a faith, inspiring such 
a future, must have stirred and strengthened the fainting 
hearts of the people, and quickened their lagging steps! 

Of the Great Beyond, of the Life Immortal, they spake 
nothing distinctly, if they knew anything. But the future 
here they made glorious with the reign of righteousness 
and the prevalence of the peace it brings. In this respect, 
the great Prephet of Nazareth rises above them, as the sun 
is more glorious than the moon. The Great Hereafter, the 
Everlasting Beyond, unfolds before him; and he unveils to 
us not only the temporal, but the eternal conquests of right- 
eousness,— not only the Mount Zion of Judea, but the Mount 
Zion above. If, then, the hearts of the people burned 
within them as the rapt prophet described the reign of right- 
eousness and peace on earth, how should not our hearts 
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exult as the curtain is lifted, the gates of pearl unfolded, 
the golden pavements revealed, the river of life refreshing, 
the ever-fruitful trees nourishing, the anthems of thanks- 
giving ever sounding, and the benignant face of the Father 
illuminating all! For the prophets’ glorious company, ever- 
lasting thanks; but glory to God in the highest for the gift 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

R. P. STEBBINS. 


PHILOPHRONESIS. 


If modern textual criticism has substituted humility for 
courtesy in the list of virtues recommended by the Apostle. 
it has not thereby released Christian writers from the obliga- 
tion to be courteous. Indeed, humility of mind would, of 
itself, lead to courtesy cf expression. The matter is, how- 
ever, not entirely free from difficulty. There are many 
questions upon which men attain to absolute knowledge; 
upon which, therefore, they have a right to speak without 
qualification. Yet, if another man have not attained that 
knowledge, to him our utterance would seem conceited, 
arrogant, discourteous. It is a grave mistake to suppose 
that differences of opinion exist only upon theological, philo- 
sophical, and political questions. Even in the most exact 
sciences, in which the most positive knowledge has been ac- 
quired, there are those who are confident in their holding of 
erroneous opinions. There can scarcely be a scientific soci- 
ety so select that you will not hear in its debates and even 
read in its “ Proceedings ” the utterance of the grossest mis- 
conceptions of fact and misapplications of logic. It is diffi- 
cult to reply to such speakers and writers without apparently 
being either dogmatic or discourteous. The attempt to rea- 
son out the error of the speaker in a courteous manner 
seems at once to admit the possibility that he is right, that 
he might bring arguments in reply to yours. When, in an 
association for the advancement of science, therefore, a dis- 
tinguished pvaval officer once gravely proposed a theory 
which required both ends of a straight line, of finite length, 
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to be below the horizon, and yet a large part of that straight 
line to be many degrees above the horizon, the mathemati- 
cians and physicists contented themselves with allowing the 
absurdity to pass unnoticed. The consequence was that 
many of the members of the association failed to see the in- 
tense absurdity of the proposed theory; and some of them 
probably consider it, to the present day, a plausible explana- 
tion of the facts. 

In this case, of actual occurrence only six-and-twenty 
years ago, the result was a matter of no practical conse- 
quence. Errors in science are only occasionally of mischie- 
vous tendency, and, when mischievous, are soon detected 
and corrected. Not so with errors in philosophy and theol- 
ogy. In these great themes of universal interest and of 
practical importance, an error frequently develops wide- 
reaching and long-enduring, injurious effects. It becomes, 
therefore, the more important that men should learn to ex- 
press themselves upon such subjects clearly and unmistaka- 
bly, yet with such courtesy as to give their opinions and ar- 
guments weight with those who differ from them. These 
matters of higher human interest naturally arouse the feel- 
ings more deeply than mere scientific questions; and, there- 
fore, there is the more danger lest any seeming discourtesy 
should, by irritating the mind of the opponent, lead him to 
reject the truth which you would recommend. There is an 
admirable sentence in Maria Edgeworth’s Helen, which, if 
forty years’ memory may be trusted, is to the effect that he 
who makes truth-telling disagreeable is guilty of high trea- 
son against virtue. In a recent letter, one of the revered 
pillars of our denomination says that, if any friend of his 
utters an outrageous opinion, he always refrains from making 
any reply, lest contradiction should make the friend cling 
more obstinately to his folly. Yet, when opinions are ut- 
tered publicly and not confuted, they may be, by many 
readers, deemed, on that account, irrefutable. Thus, a recent 
issue of one of our principal denominational organs speaks 
of “that unanswered, if not unanswerable, book, Supernat- 


ural Religion.” It is, by the way, rather too much to call 
8 
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it an unanswered book, when Dr. Ezra Abbot has so calmly 
and so clearly shown the existence of such numerous and 
fundamental errors of fact upon its pages; but we quote the 
sentence to show how the fact that a book is unanswered gives 
rise to the feeling that it is unanswerable. Yet in theology, 
as in physical science, the book may remain unanswered sim- 
ply because of the great moral difficulty of answering it court- 
eously, and from the fear lest the apparent discourtesy of a 
truthful criticism may give the book more credit than the 
criticism gives discredit. 

In the article to which we have referred, the London Jn- 
quirer criticises Dr. A. P. Putnam’s address upon “ The As- 
pects and Opportunities of Modern Unitarianism,” saying 
that it desires to speak of “that able and extremely interest- 
ing” effort “ with all possible respect.” The editor is doubt- 
less sincere in the expression of that desire. Nevertheless, 
there are various passages in the course of his article which 
must grate upon the feelings of all those numerous Unita- 
rians who sympathize with Dr. Putnam’s position. It hardly 
seems courteous toward him to speak of him as “a theologi- 
cal alarmist,” with the “spirit of a thorough pessimist,” or 
to imply that he wishes us to “return to the old traditional 
belief that the Bible is an authoritative and infallible book, 
which, by inconceivable twists and ingenious interpretations, 
may be made to teach the precise shade of Unitarianism held 
by divines of a former generation.” Indeed, it does not 
seem eminently courteous to apply, without qualification, to 
the ordinary faith of Christendom, including very many Uni- 
tarians, Dr. Martineau’s expression, “* Messianic Mythology.” 
Nor does it seem entirely courteous for the editor to say, “ We 
have no fear of the freest and most advanced criticism, if only 
it be scholarly and reverential,” as though he would imply 
that Dr. Putnam, or any other Unitarian, has any such fear. 

In a recent number of this Review is an able and inter- 
esting article, by the Rev. W. H. Pierson, upon the funda- 
mental difference between Unitarianism and Orthodoxy, in 
which there are not only several apposite illustrations of 
this question of courtesy, but a number of passages illustrat- 
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ing in other aspects, also, the true and the false methods of 
conducting a theological discussion. It is so much easier to 
point out another man’s missing of the mark than yourself to 
put the bullet in the centre of the target that we are keenly 
sensible of the danger, lest we condemn ourselves in our en- 
deavor to point out a few of what seem to us the errors of 
that article. 

“Unitarianism,” says Mr. Pierson, “now plants itself 
squarely upon the position that the Bible is not an infallible 
book, that every part of it must be subjected to the test of 
the reason and the moral sense. The intellectual position of 
one who puts the Bible above the human intellect or con- 
science is no longer within Unitarian lines.” These sen- 
tences make, in the words “now” and “no longer,” an im- 
plied charge, which colors a large part.of the article, and 
which is justified by an appeal to a celebrated sentence of 
Dr. G. E. Ellis,— a sentence which does not, however, in our 
judgment, justify the appeal. Mr. Pierson tells us that he 
was “cradled in Orthodoxy.” We may reply, with Paul, 
“but I was freeborn,” born and brought up with Unitarians, 
and having had a vivid interest both in religion and theology 
from our early youth, say for full fifty years, and we never 
knew a Unitarian from the beginning who did not plant him- 
self squarely on the position that “the Bible is not an infalli- 
ble book”; that it is a collection of books, each of which, 
and each part of which, “ must be subjected to the test of the 
reason and of the moral sense.” The only difference be- 
tween Unitarians among themselves is on the question 
which books and which parts of each book stand the test. 
In much that Mr. Pierson says is an apparently underlying 
assumption that it is only since the modern theories of the 
Pentateuch were broached that Unitarians ceased to believe 
that God commanded Abraham to sacrifice Isaac, Joshua to 
slaughter the Canaanites, or Samuel to hew Agag in pieces, 
and, “at last,” to understand that the story of Jonah is a 
religious tale and not a history. 

Worse than this, in other passages of the article, the author 
rather assumes that since the new school of criticism has 
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sprung up Unitarians have concluded that no part of the 
Bible, except its moral lessons, can stand “the test of the 
reason and the moral sense.” For example, he strings to- 
gether, as things no longer needed, with the implication that 
they were until recently held by Unitarians, but are now 
rejected, eight points from the Bible: namely, I. The Ser- 
pent speaking to Eve; II. The universal deluge; III. The 
sun and moon standing still; IV. Balaam’s ass; V. The 
miraculous conception; VI. The miracle at Cana; VII. The 
multiplication of the loaves; VIII. The resurrection of 
Christ. Now, no Unitarian can feel that it is courteous to 
imply that he ever considered Numbers i., iii., and iv. as his- 
torical events. The account of the temptation has always, 
so far as we know, been by Unitarians considered allegorical ; 
the sun and moon standing still has always been considered 
poetical; and the story of Balaam’s ass legendary. It did 
not require a Welhausen ora Renan to deliver the Unita- 
rians from any fancied obligation to accept those accounts as 
historical, any more than to assure them that Jotham’s story 
told on Gerizim was historically false; and that Moses’ dec- 
laration that “ the floods stood upright” was a poetic hyper- 
bole. The old Unitarians feel that it is at least not com- 
plimentary to suppose that they needed modern Dutch 
criticism to give them so much freedom of interpretation as 
that. 

Not only is Mr. Pierson unjust toward Unitarians of the 
older school, in thus mingling the Old Testament with the 
New, but, in his selection of the incidents of the New, he 
makes the same invidious confusion. Look, for instance, at 
his first and his last examples,— the miraculous conception 
and the resurrection of Jesus. By his enumeration, he seems 
to imply that these two are on an equality of credibility and 
evidence, not only with each other, but with the speaking of 
Balaam’s ass. But the old-fashioned Unitarian will say, as 
emphatically as any modern preacher, “The three stand on 
entirely different bases.” The account of Balaam is an ac- 
count of a foreigner; it is full of poetical prophecies; it lies 
far away from all our western habits of thought and speech ; 
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it is difficult to interpret, but certainly we are under no logi- 
cal necessity of admitting its literal historical truth. The 
account of the miraculous conception is an account of some- 
thing in the country of the writer; it is more intrinsically 
creditable ; many strong arguments can be brought forward 
in its confirmation. Yet, on the other hand, we have it 
clearly, unmistakably asserted only by Matthew: the poeti- 
cal account of Luke does not necessarily imply it: itis not 
alluded to elsewhere in the New Testament. Accordingly, 
many Unitarians have supposed it to be a mere legend, with- 
out historical foundation. We ourselves were always accus- 
tomed so to consider it, until in adult age, in a conversation 
with our beloved brother, W. H. Channing, he gave us what 
we thought sufficient grounds for revising our judgment and 
holding it in suspense. But how different is the question of 
the resurrection of Christ! How difficult for us to feel that 
a man is treating us courteously, when he implies that we 
believe that Balaam’s ass spoke in the Hebrew tongue; 
and also that we believe in the resurrection of Christ upon 
no other and no stronger evidence. How difficult to feel 
that he is treating with what the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence calls “a decent respect” the opinions of such students 
of the New Testament as Ezra Abbot and William Henry 
Furness and a host of others who have shed glory on our de- 
nomination by their forcible presentation of the evidence 
that the grand theological and moral revolution effected by 
Christianity does not rest on the historical basis of “ dreams 
and fancies” and “ fond legends,” but upon an actually oc- 
curring and abundantly attested fact! This is the point upon 
which so much of the literature of new schools in science, 
philosophy,.and religion, is disrespectful and uncourteous 
toward those who cling to older views. It is continually 
assumed that the only reason for adhering to older views is 
a blind prejudice, which is either ignorant of the new light 
or else wilfully closes its eyes against it. ‘Are our more 
cultured ministers,” exclaims the Inquirer, “to discontinue 
their higher studies, to throw aside the great array of Ger- 
man, Dutch, French, American, and English critics, who have 
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thrown such a flood of light upon the origin and history of 
the Scriptures, and return with unquestioning acquiescence 
to the old traditional belief?” etc. Here, it is directly im- 
plied that those who reject historical Christianity are “ more 
cultured” than those who retain their faith in it,—a rather 
bold and certainly discourteous assumption. And there is 
also implied the assumption that those who cling still to 
their faith in the historical truth of the New Testament do 
so simply from the force of tradition. The assumption is 
discourteous toward the eminent scholars of the conservative 
Unitarians, of the liberal orthodox and of the Broad Church 
Episcopalians, who have during the last few years done 
such credit to the scholarship of England and America, to 
say nothing of the scholars on the continent of Europe, who 
have exposed the recklessness with which modern theories 
have sometimes been pushed to cover facts utterly inconsis- 
tent with them. 

Conservative thinkers have been reproached with dogma- 
tism, and with attempted tyranny over the consciences of 
their brethren. In the article from the Inquirer, to which 
I have alluded, there is a repeated allusion to the phrases 
“flagrant heresies” and “ destructive criticisms,” as though 
those phrases were offensive. Well, to speak of “flagrant 
heresy” does smack a little of self-conscious infallibility ; 
and the expression should be avoided by one who wishes to 
be courteous. But there is, on the other hand, no less an 
offensive assumption in a writer speaking of himself and 
those who agree with him as “advanced thinkers,” declar- 
ing that “truth is the opinion held by a majority of those 
qualified to judge,” and that “advanced thinkers are alone 
qualified to judge.” If the old-fashioned Unitarian is a wise 
man, he does not reject the “ truth” advanced by such writ- 
ers, merely because it is new, and at variance with his tradi- 
tional beliefs. He subjects the new opinions to the same test 
to which he subjected the dogmas of the older denominations ; 
namely, to the scrutiny of “the reason and the moral sense.” 
He finds, for example, in the story of Balaam’s ass, a Moabit- 
ish legend, quoted in a Hebrew history of great and but par- 
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tially known antiquity. If he should accept it for truth, it 
would be a mere puzzle of no utility: if he leaves it as a 
heathen legend, he loses nothing that he will ever miss. In 
a copy of Priestley’s Notes on the Scripture, eighty years old, 
we find Priestley remarking that no Israelite was present to 
hear the ass speak. The story must have come from Balaam, 
and may have been reported with much variation, for which 
the writer of the Book of Numbers is not responsible. This 
is the manner in which an old school Unitarian treats the 
account. But, when the “advanced” thinkers ask him to 
treat the resurrection of our Lord in the same manner, he 
does not see the reasonableness of the request. In the first 
place, he cannot assent to the low estimate which Mr. Pier- 
son places upon this event, either as a sanction to the au- 
thority of Jesus or as an evidence of the immortality of man. 
He rather agrees with the multitude of Christians who, 
in all ages, have, with St. Paul, believed that Jesus was 
definitely marked as the Son of God by his resurrection 
from the dead. He rather agrees with the same unnumbered 
host in assenting to Paul’s statement, that, “if Christ be 
not risen, our faith is vain,” and “those who have fallen 
asleep in Christ have perished.” He considers it manifest 
that Paul is here speaking of Christ being risen in some 
other sense than that in which he might have spoken of 
the resurrection of any of the worthies of old: otherwise, 
his remarks would be perfectly flat and without force. 

Still, while he thus sets a high value upon the bodily 
resurrection of Jesus, he recognizes the fact that the appar- 
ent desirableness of an event does not prove the event to 
have happened. We may be deceived in our estimate of 
what is desirable, and we may mistake in our judgment of 
the fittest time in which it should take place. Therefore, 
however desirable we may deem it to have been that Christ 
should have risen bodily from the dead, we scrutinize care. 
fully the evidence brought forward to show that he did thus 
rise. But it cannot be denied that the Church has always 
believed his resurrection to have really taken place, nor can 
there be a reasonable doubt that the existence of a church 
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of Christians runs back very nearly to the time of the cru- 
cifixion. The burning of Rome ascribed to Nero, and which 
he ascribed to the Christiaus, was only about thirty years 
after Christ was put to death; and the evidence is conclu- 
sive, even from heathen writers, that at that early date the 
Christians at the metropolis constituted a vast multitude. 
At that very time, and even a few years earlier, Paul was 
writing those letters which indirectly bear the same testi- 
mony which Tacitus bears directly to the exceeding rapid 
spread of Christianity in those first three decades. More- 
over, the testimony of Paul in those letters, the genuineness 
of which cannot be questioned, is uniform and explicit that 
the Christian faith was, from the beginning, built largely 
upon the fact that Jesus had risen on the third day from the 
dead. The probability or improbability of that event having 
actually taken place cannot reasonably be estimated without 
a consideration of the peculiar character of Jesus and the 
peculiar circumstances of his death. While of ordinary men 
the asserted return to life would appear incredible, it is not 
so with regard to one whose character and career are abso- 
lutely unique, who was crucified in public, and whose inti- 
mate friends and followers, men who proved themselves 
afterward to be also men of high character and birth, began 
immediately after his decease to declare that they had seen 
him again living, and persisted in giving that evidence, in 
spite of all attempts to silence them. That this evidence was 
given by the apostles and was accepted by their contempora- 
ries is shown by the magnitude and beneficence of the effects 
produced by their preaching. The historical books of the 
New Testament — and, for that matter, the Epistles also — 
bear upon every page undesigned testimony to the very great 
effects produced first by the preaching of Jesus himself and 
afterward by that of his apostles, the witness being confirmea 
by those passages of the Roman writers to which we have al- 
ready alluded. All this makes it less improbable in the case 
of Jesus than it would be in the case of any other man that 
the report of his reappearance after death had good founda- 
tion. And yet none of this is direct evidence that the res- 
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urrection was a literal fact. We turn, therefore, to the 
direct accounts given in the Gospels. The Gospel of Mat- 
thew was, in all probability, written by the apostle whose 
name it bears. It gives therefore contemporaneous testi- 
mony to the faith of the Christians in the resurrection of 
Christ. Still, it does not profess to be the testimony of an 
eye-witness; and, although the narrative of the trial and cru- 
cifixion is full of touches of nature, there are also indica- 
tions of one or two legendary additions. By itself, therefore, 
and alone, the testimony of Matthew, very valuable as con- 
firmation, would not have conclusive weight. The Gospel 
of Mark contains in this part of the narrative scarce any 
evidence of legendary addition, and in the account of the 
arrest and leading to trial there is one passage showing that 
Mark was himself an eye-witness. But, with reference to 
the resurrection, Mark’s Gospel is of great value, as testify- 
ing to the belief of Peter and of the Apostolic Church. 
Luke expressly declares that his only source of knowledge 
is the testimony of others, and the date of his writing ren- 
ders it uncertain from precisely what sources he obtained his 
testimony. He omits nearly all of those few points which 
seem legendary and incredible in the narrative of Matthew, 
and his history gives abundant evidence of the great care 
with which it was compiled. Of all three Gospels, we may 
repeat that they bear explicit evidence to the belief of the 
very earliest Christians. And it is very hard to account for 
the existence of their closing chapters without admitting 
that the apostles themselves from the very beginning be- 
lieved that they had seen Jesus again, in bodily form, after 
the crucifixion. 

The Gospel of John gives a still more direct and valuable 
testimony. For seventeen hundred years, it was received as 
his; but, during the last sixty years, its genuineness has been 
violently assailed. By some, it is earnestly declared that it 
is impossible that it can be the work of the apostle; but this 
extreme position cannot be maintained in the face of the 
fact that many very able and thoroughly learned scholars, 


after a full and apparently impartial examination of the 
9 
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question, still retain their belief that he either wrote it or, 
at least, furnished all the material for it. 

In considering what we propose to say concerning the 
testimony of this Gospel to the resurrection, it will be im- 
portant tu bear in’mind that one of the strong arguments 
against the genuineness of the book is its undue exaltation 
of the nature of Christ. That this Gospel intends to set 
Jesus in a very high light would be manifest, even if the 
writer had not himself, at the close of his work, expressly 
declared it. The difference between the Fourth Gospel and 
the other three has been, it is true, very greatly overstated 
by many modern writers; but it must be also acknowledged 
that the Fourth Gospel does show a conscious intention of 
exalting and magnifying the person of Jesus, which is never 
shown by either of the others. Why, then, the conservative 
Unitarian may ask, should the twentieth chapter so studi- 
ously avoid mentioning those things which in the other Gos- 
pels throw so much external lustre around the resurrec- 
tion? — why, unless from a simple desire to tell truly what 
the writer had seen with his own eyes? We must remem- 
ber that this Gospel’is conceded to have been written long 
after the other three had been put in circulation; and it is 
scarcely possible to suppose that the writer, whoever he may 
have been, had not seen the others. Now, in the Gospel of 
Matthew, it is said that “the earth quaked, the rocks were 
rifted, and the tombs were opened, and many bodies of the 
saints fallen asleep rose, and, coming out of the tombs after 
his rising, they entered into the holy city and appeared to 
many.” Again, it is said that at day-dawn on Sunday, “Lo, 
a great earthquake occurred, for an angel of the Lord, hav- 
ing descended out of heaven, came and rolled back the stone 
and sat upon it; and his aspect was as lightning, and his 
raiment white as snow; and from the fear of him the keep- 
ers quaked and became as dead men.” And, then, this angel 
spake to the women. In the Gospel of Mark, all these mar- 
vels are omitted; and the person who spoke to the women is 
“a young man having a white robe thrown around him.” 
In Luke, also, the wonders are omitted, except that the per- 
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sons speaking to the women are “two men in dazzling ap- 
parel.” Then follow two remarkable additions. Peter runs 
to the tomb; and, “stooping down, he sees the linen clothes 
laid by themselves.” And, on that very day, two disciples were 
going to Emmaus; and Jesus fell in and talked with them. 
The particularity of this latter narrative, its beauty and natu- 
ralness, and the fact that one alone of the disciples is named, 
give a strong probability to the surmise that the other may 
have been Luke himself, and that we thus have here the tes- 
timony of an eye-witness to Jesus’ reappearance. Finally, 
the Fourth Gospel, written certainly after all the others, and 
almost certainly by one who had seen and was familiar with 
the others, written certainly by one who desired to exalt the 
person of Jesus,— this Gospel not only omits the marvels of 
Matthew's Gospel, but transposes the order of Mary’s vision 
of angels and Peter’s sight of the linen cloths in precisely 
the manner which:the writer would use; did he desire to cast 
a doubt on the objective reality of Mary’s vision. What 
can be his object or motive other than the love of truth, 
guided by a personal knowledge of the facts? According 
to this Gospel, Mary did not, as the other three say, see the 
angels at her first visit, but then saw only that the tomb 
was empty, and runs and tells Peter and John. Moreover, 
Peter did not, as Luke says, go alone to the tomb, and see 
the cloths after Mary’s vision, but Peter and John went to- 
gether. John looks in the tomb and sees the white band- 
ages; Peter goes in and observes the white kerchief lying 
separate from the other cloths; then John goes in and veri- 
fies Peter’s observation ; and it is not till after this that Mary 
sees her two angels. Moreover, the writer goes on carefully 
to record that these angels use, in speaking to her, the iden- 
tical words which, a moment after, Jesus uses. He is care- 
ful also to say that the first visit was so early that it was yet 
dark, that Mary also was weeping, and that (her eyes suf- 
fused with tears and in the dim dawn) she did not at first 
recognize Jesus. Now, it may be that the writer did not 
intend to cast any doubt on the objective reality of Mary’s 
angels; but he certainly could not fail to see that all these 
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variations from the other three Gospels might give that im- 
pression to the reader. It seems to me that the writer of 
the Fourth Gospel must have meant to say, at least, so much 
as this: “The Gospels in circulation give an account of 
earthquakes and saints and angels at the time of the resur- 
rection: I will not deny their truth, but neither can I affirm 
it. All I know is that Mary came and told Peter and me 
that the tomb was empty: we went and saw two white heaps 
of cloths in it. Mary afterward — not before, as Luke has it 
—saw in the tomb two angels dressed in white, who spoke 
to her, and immediately afterward Jesus addressed her in the 
same words. That evening, Jesus came and saw us all.” 
The conservative Unitarian thinks that he is reasonable in 
saying that this bears in itself the evidence of being the true 
testimony of the Apostle John himself. The very pains 
which this writer, evidently desirous of exalting Jesus, takes 
to strip the resurrection of its external ‘glories, lends the 
more irresistible weight to his testimony that Jesus did ap- 
pear again living, and show to his disciples his wounded 
hands and side. In short, the tests of the reason and of 
the moral sense show no escape from the conclusion that the 
twentieth chapter was written or dictated by the disciple 
who actually went with Peter to the tomb early in the morn- 
ing and found it empty, and who also met with the other 
nine in the evening, when Jesus saw and conversed with 
them all. 

And, so long as a man supports his faith in the resurrection 
by numerous trains of reasoning and argument like this, he 
cannot feel that it is quite courteous in the Inquirer to speak 
of him as yielding “ with unquestioning acquiescence to the 
old traditional belief,” or in Mr. Pierson to say that he is 
resting on “dreams and fancies and fond legends.” 


Tuomas Hit. 





“Brave Old Latimer.” 


“BRAVE OLD LATIMER.” * 


Written from the fresh study of contemporary documents 
in adequate fulness a dozen years ago, Demaus’ biography of 
the martyr has lately come into our libraries so as to be no- 
ticed as an essential part of the great Reformation. Though 
no scholar like Erasmus, no politician like Cranmer, no man 
of might like Luther, Latimer did more than the edicts of 
Henry VIII. to establish Protestantism in the hearts and 
lives of English men and English women. After Tyndale, 
he did the most in introducing and circulating the newly 
translated Scriptures. In the flood of immorality sweep- 
ing over England, as over Germany, at the outbreak of Prot- 
estantism, he did everything to prepare a purer atmosphere 
for a purer faith. Especially, he rendered an immense ser- 
vice in redeeming the English Church from the reproach of 
time-serving cowardice and court sycophancy, by unques- 
tionable heroism. 

He was not born a Protestant, but such an obstinate Pa- 
pist, as he says, that he was chosen cross-bearer to his univer- 
sity, making what we might term his class oration an attack 
on Melanchthon. Probably, it was Latimer’s own college 
which signalized itself by forbidding the New Testament of 
Erasmus from being introduced at Oxford, Latimer himself 
dreading the strange light from abroad. Very soon, how- 
ever, the fervent piety of a fellow-student, afterward a mar- 
tyr, won Latimer’s sympathy to the little book he dreaded ; 
while his almost monkish life seemed to forbid his ever be- 
coming a popular leader in England, and, on the other hand, 
his knowledge of the fearful corruption of the religious 
orders in convents and monasteries provoked him to bolder 
denunciation of the hierarchy than had ever been heard be- 
fore. Under the influence of this friend, Bilney, he came to 
feel that creeping to the cross on Good Friday, lighting can- 
dles before the shrines, and decorating images were not such 
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heartfelt devotion as visiting sickness, enlightening igno- 
rance, helping the poor, and saving the fallen. 

His very first sermon, contrasting the true Christian 
bishop with the modern caricature, aroused the hatred of his 
own spiritual lord, and brought him before the judgment-seat 
of Wolsey; but the great chancellor only recommended cau- 
tion, approving the preacher’s courage and giving him su- 
preme authority to preach. Still, the reform ery which the 
English New Testament was raising through all England 
amounted to little more than refusing to worship the cruci- 
fix, deriding pilgrimages, and denying the change of the 
communion bread into the actual body of the Lord. The 
very sermon which might have been called the first battle- 
cry, as it drew out his enemies’ fire, only denounced indul- 
gences, the crowd of church-ceremonies, the oppression of 
priests, above all, the burial of Scripture in a dead tongue. 
Buckenham, a friar who ventured to assail the reformer, 
crowned his presumption by coming to hear the reply in full 
costume. Latimer seized the advantage, burst out upon 
“the fox in a friar’s cowl,” showed the hypocrisy lying hid 
under priestly robes, and drove Buckenham out of church 
in confusion. But— what we may think not a very credi- 
table reason — his taking his king’s part in the divorce ques- 
tion then agitating the whole Catholic world, as well as the 
vigor and independence of his preaching and the need of his 
moral exhortations, won the royal protection, with authority 
for the free “use of the pulpits in and around London. His 
sermons, the only ones of the time which have not become 
obsolete, lay open the English society of three centuries ago, 
with its perversions of religion, its ecclesiastical hypocrisy, 
its almost universal oppression, its pernicious customs, its 
general servility, sometimes in flashes of fun, oftener with 
fiery rebuke, melting, at last, in penitent confession of un- 
worthiness. A curious proof of their overwhelming popu- 
larity is given in a bill for repairs from the church-warden’s 
account book at Westminster: “Paid to William Curleux for 
mending divers pews that were broken when Dr. Latimer did 
preach.” And, so far from being water spilt on the ground, 
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he who was the fresh conscience of aroused England de- 
nounced the superstition of hallowed candles; and next 
Candlemas, we are told, candles were left off by royal proc- 
lamation. He ridiculed the holy palms, and the Palm 
Sunday following they were forbidden. He condemned 
images in churches, and they were straightway ordered to 
be removed. He called the use of Latin in the church 
service devilish, and next March came the royal sanction 
of worship in English. A curious instance of his power 
over the conscience is given in the repeated payment of 
large sums to the royal exchequer in response to his Lent 
sermons. John Bradford — afterward a church minister — 
sent in at one time three hundred and twenty pounds 
(fifteen times that amount now) as conscience money, 
during the Lent of 1549; and smaller sums were received 
before and after’ He reminds one of John Knox in his 
unsparing denunciation of wrong-doers, even the king him- 
self, in their very presence. Sometimes, his courage rose 
to rashness, if we may credit the story that, when Henry 
expected a New Year’s present of what would be fifteen 
hundred pounds in our day, Latimer only presented a 
New Testament in a napkin, with this inscription: “ Forni- 
eatores et adulteros Deus judicabit !” 

The universal corruption which Hallam mourns over in 
the outbreak of the German Reformation concentrated Lati- 
mer’s thoughts, absorbed his parish-work, prevented his ex- 
clusive devotion to changes of opinion, while public morals 
cried so much louder for reformation. In the same part of 
the palace garden which had been used for wanton pastime, 
the most popular preacher in England showed that the gos- 
pel came to him, not as the new doctrine which it came to 
Luther, not as the new system which it appeared to Calvin, 
but as a new spirit, a holier life than any that was lived 
around him,—the conscience, void of offence, of a true 
apostle. He evidently had little faith in controversy: he 
was certainly no dogmatist. Never were great sermons so 
free from pretension, so plain to the wayfaring man, so over- 
flowing with homely wisdom, so indignant in denunciation of 
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that miserable profligacy which naturally followed the ex- 
posure of pious frauds and priestly hypocrisies. 

For only four years he held the see of Worcester, and 
never had England known more devoted bishop. Froude 
pronounces him the only man in England “whose conduct 
was absolutely straightforward, upright, and untainted with 
the alloy of baser matter.” 

His charming quaintness is shown by even a few passages, 
which we abbreviate slightly, from the famous Plough Ser- 
mon. “I liken preaching to a ploughman’s labor. Well 
may they be likened together: first, for their labor at all 
seasons of the year, as at my country in Leicestershire the 
ploughman hath a time to set forth and assay his plough, 
and at other time other necessary works to be done. Then, 
they may be likened together for the diversity of works 
and the variety of offices that they have to do. For, as 
the ploughman first setteth forth his plough, and then 
tilleth his land and breaketh it in furrows, and sometimes 
ridges it up again and at another harroweth and clotteth 
it, and sometimes dungeth and hedgeth it, diggeth and 
weedeth it, purgeth and cleaneth it, so the prelate hath 
many diverse offices to do. He hath first a busy work to 
do in bringing his parishioners to a right faith, as Paul 
calleth it, and not a swerving faith; now casting them down 
with threatenings of God for sin, now ridging them up 
again with promising of God’s favor, now weeding them by 
telling their faults, now clotting them by breaking their 
stony hearts, and now exhorting them when they know 
their duty to be diligent in it.” Then comes that most 
famous passage of the kind in the literature of the Eng- 
lish pulpit. “ Who is the most diligentest bishop and prel- 
ate in all England?...I will tell you. It is the devil. 
He is never out of his diocese; he is never from his cure ; 
you shall never find him unoceupied; he keepest residence 
at all times; ye shall never find him out of the way, call 
for him when you will; he is ever at home, the diligentest 
preacher in all the realm; he is ever at his plough; no 
lording nor loitering can hinder him; he is ever applying 
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his business; ye shall never find him idle, I warrant you. 
... Where the devil is resident and hath his plough going, 
there away with books, and up with candles; away with 
Bibles, and up with beads; away with the light of the 
gospel, and up with the light of candles, yea, at noondays. 
Where the devil is resident, that he may prevail, up with 
all superstition and idolatry,— censing, painting of images, 
candles, palms, ashes, holy water, new service of men’s 
inventing; as though man could invent a better way to 
honor God with him than God himself hath appointed. 
Down with Christ’s cross, up with purgatory pick-purse; 
up with him, the popish purgatory, I mean. Away with 
clothing the naked, the poor and impotent, up with deck- 
ing of images and gay garnishing of stocks and stones; up 
with men’s traditions, and down with God’s traditions and 
his most holy word.” 

Even old age and frequent infirmity showed no decay of 
Latimer’s power, rather a ripened wisdom and a quickened 
sense of accountability, as he said that Smithfield already 
groaned for him. His resignation of his bishopric, when 
it became- penal to attack transubstantiation, celibacy, 
communion of bread alone, the lawfulness of monastic vows 
and auricular confession, simply shows that he perfectly felt 
what was due in his position to assailed truth. The time- 
serving clergy tried to make him feel he was wronging the 
new views by not holding on to a post where his conscience 
told him he was countenancing their suppression. But he did 
not hide his light for a moment: he continued to preach, 
and with more freedom than ever, consecrating his remaining 
strength in inspiring the faithful to such self-sacrifice as he 
himself was prepared to make. When Edward died, he saw 
that his work was done, and that he needed only strength to 
bear the martyr’s crown. And, when the time came, under 
the bloody Mary, and he was warned that he would be the 
next victim, he never tried to hide himself, as his enemies 
desired: when once the Tower gates were left open, he dis- 
dained to flee. He knew, as he told his fellow-sufferer at 


the last, that he would light such a candle in England as 
10 
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should never be put out. Everything about his closing 
hours was worthy of remembrance, even the threadbare 
frieze which he wore at the last trial, girt with a penny 
leather girdle, his Testament hanging with a thorn to his 
side, his open spectacles pendant from his neck,—a modern 
John the Baptist. 

His death, which did indeed purify the English Reforma- 
tion with its baptism of fire, sealed the fate of the papal 
power in England, inspired all who even heard of its trium- 
phant heroism to endure as bravely that they might die as 
joyfully. The last statement of the closing scene is that, 
bathing his face with his inflamed hands, he seemed invoking 
a heavenly deliverance. His passing away appeared, indeed, 
to be painless. Five months after, Cranmer found courage 
from his example to redeem his fame at the same spot. The 
beautiful Oxford monument, uniting the three sufferers, Rid- 
ley, Latimer, and Cranmer, is unrivalled in interest by any 
similar memorial. Standing at the city’s gate, one naturally 
recalls the lines of Wordsworth,— 


“ Earth never witnessed object more sublime 
In constancy, in fellowship more fair.” 


F. W. HoLuanp. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


‘There is no sect within the Christian Church that would find 
it so difficult to define its theological position, in terms which 
represented with any approach to unanimity the views of its best 
scholars, preachers, and hearers, as the Orthodox or Trinitarian 
Congregational body of New England. There is no sect in 
which the difference between its written creed and its pulpit 
utterances is so great. There is no sect which, through so many 
of its representative men, is teaching exactly the doctrines in 
almost exactly the terms insisted upon by the principal writers 
of the Unitarian Congregational body for the last twenty-five 
years, with the exception that even we miss a good deal of the 
evangelical flavor which runs through the latter. No one who is 
at all familiar with the current literature of the former for the last 
five years would venture to question this statement; but whoever 
should do so would easily assent to its general correctness, after 
reading the recent volume of essays and sermons entitled The 
Freedom of Faith, by Rev. T. T. Munger. We do not say this 
with any suggestion of the insincerity of the pulpit, which has so 
frequently been made. We refer to it as one of the proofs that 
all thoughtful and scholarly persons find themselves borne on at 
the present day by a great and irresistible liberal movement in 
theology; and we trust that it signifies a union and harmony of 
the best spiritual lives upon a broader basis than has ever been, 
and in a Church universal. We find ourselves, wherever we turn 
in this volume, in a congenial atmosphere. All points of doctrinal 
significance are treated much as Gannett or Dewey or Ware or 
Channing or Martineau or Peabody has treated them, although 
without the force or the literary finish or the spiritual insight 
which belongs to those writers. The wonder is whether this 
remarkable agreement has come from a careful study of these 
writers, or whether a broader, liberal movement, arising from 
scientific and literary studies, is sweeping over all these bodies ; 
and how large a proportion of their preachers, whose discourses 
never reach a wider public than their parishes, are discussing the 
doctrines of their denomination in terms and a spirit so entirely 
subversive of those doctrines, and with the same liberty taken by 
these who are in more prominent pulpits. 

In this volume, the first part is devoted to two essays bearing 
directly upon the present condition of theological thought,— the 
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new movement which is everywhere apparent and the necessity 
of being open to the reception of new truth. There seems an 
inclination on the part of a few to sneer at the mention of the 
“ New Theology,” as if it were a mark of superiority or of sharp- 
ness to say they know nothing about it; but, whether they do or 
not, others do, and all religious periodicals are full of it, some 
in hearty sympathy, some in anxious questionings. Of course, it 
does not follow that the term “new movement” signifies that all 
the discussions and views it involves are new. It may frequently 
be that they are a return to the old, that they may be interpreta- 
tions of Christian doctrines far more in keeping with the truth 
and the spirit of the first few centuries of Christianity: never- 
theless, it is a movement, and a new movement not to be ignored 
nor ridiculed. 

The same broad and free spirit of interpreting and criticising 
the commonly received views of the evangelical churches runs 
not through these two essays only: it pervades the whole volume ; 
and we purpose to bring together, where we do not, as we think, 
do any injustice to the author’s opinions, some of his sentences 
bearing upon the great doctrines of the Church. Take first the 
doctrine of the resurrection. There can be little question that, 
among the early Christians and as the accredited belief of the 
Church, it was a bodily, fleshly resurrection which was taught, and 
that this was the very evident meaning of the creed, “I believe 
in the resurrection of the body.” The “spiritual body” of St. 
Paul may be urged in opposition to this, or one may think he 
finds a partial escape in saying he does not believe in the resur- 
rection of this body; but it is very certain that this identical 
body was the plain and unmistakable doctrine. This was in har- 
mony with the universal and fundamental notions of the early 
centuries, for it fell in with the knowledge and faith about the 
material universe as well. There was a world of light and bliss 
just over the sky, where the deity, surrounded by his angels, 
reigns in unclouded splendor; and hither occasionally a sancti- 
fied spirit ascended, or hence occasionally a celestial messenger 
came down. It made the doctrine of a bodily resurrection easy 
to be accepted, and for several centuries there was hardly a 
question that these identical fleshly bodies were to be raised from 
earth and sea. “Every man’s body,” says Augustine, “however 
dispersed here, shall be restored perfectly at the resurrection.” 
“ The teeth,” says Tertullian, “are providentially made eternal to 
serve as the seeds of the resurrection”; and so all the way down 
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to a prominent New England clergyman of our own day, who 
writes, “ Whether buried in the earth, or floating in the sea, or 
consumed by the flames, or enriching the battle-field, or evapo- 
rated in the atmosphere, all, from Adam to the latest born, shall 
, wend their way to the great arena of the judgment: every per- 
ished bone, every secret particle of dust, shall obey the summons, 
and come forth.” This was the common form in which the doc- 
trine was everywhere preached and accepted. Probably, it was 
not any difficulty in accepting so monstrous a physical event 
(the divine means might accomplish that) which caused it to 
drop gradually out of man’s faith, as it was the growth of higher 
spiritual views. 

“The resurrection,” says our author, “is from the dead, and not 
from the grave; it takes place at death, it is general in the sense 
of universal. The spiritual body, or the dasis of the spiritual body, 
already exists, and this is the body that is raised up.” “ Christ’s 
own resurrection yields a proof of the immediate resurrection of all. 
He was the Son of Man, and, as he fulfilled all the righteousness 
of humanity, so he illustrated the life of humanity. He lived 
and died asa man. He rose and ascended into heaven as a man. 
Why should we assert a part of this and not the whole? Why 
die as a man, but rise as a God? We have no authority for 
drawing such a line of demarcation between these two phases 
of his career. Instead, the whole significance of his relation to 
humanity demands that no such line shall be drawn. He would 
not be the Son of Man nor the Saviour of mankind, if his 
resurrection had been immediate, and mankind’s were to be 
delayed for ages.” The new theology looks “to the resurrection 
as covering the whole essential nature of man.” 

In regard to inspiration. The new theology “holds pro- 
foundly to inspiration ; but it also holds that the Scriptures were 
written by living men, whose life entered into their writings. It 
finds the color and temper of the writer’s mind in his work; it 
finds also the temper and habit of the age; it penetrates the 
forms of Oriental speech ; it seeks to read out of the mind and 
conception and custom of the writer instead of reading present 
conceptions into his words. In brief, it reads the Scriptures as 
literature, yet with no derogation from their inspiration... . 
It is necessary to get back into the mind of the writer, in order to 
get at the inspiration of his utterance; for before there is an 
inspired writing there is an inspired man through whom only its 
meaning can be reached.” “It must be allowed that every 
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writer of the Bible wrote under human limitations, and that it is 
within the province of the reason to discover the limitations, and 
so get at the meaning as it does with any other book, with only 
the difference that, when it thus reaches the meaning, it is wholly 
trustworthy.” (We should like to ask, however, if, under such 
conditions, any meaning discovered in any writer is not to be 
wholly trustworthy ?) 

“ We are getting to speak less of the inspired 00k, and more of 
the inspired men who wrote it; the quality or force of inspiration 
lying not so much in the form or even matter of the thing 
written as in the writer himself,—his relation to his age, the 
clearness of his thought, the pitch of his emotions, the purity of 
his spirit, the intensity of his purpose. We do not so much look 
into a book to find an infallible assertion as into the inspired 
author expecting to find trustworthy guidance and reflected 
inspiration ; remembering, however, that, though inspired by the 
spirit, he is but an inspired man knit to his age and race and 
condition.” How precisely this reads like the views in the 
Liverpool Unitarian Controversy, like the Essays and Reviews, 
like every thing that the Unitarians have been saying about 
inspiration for the last half a century, and for which they 
were accounted heretics! How utterly contradictory it all is of 
the currently defined views of inspiration 1n the popular creeds; 
how widely separated from the views of Gaussen recently trans- 
lated and indorsed as the true doctrine, by Dr. Kirk! 

“ The inmost principle of revelation is that the mind of God 
reveals itself to the mind of man; and the basis of this principle 
is that one mind is made in the image of the other, and therefore 
capable of similar processes of thought and feeling.” “ This 
blind acceptance of revelation as something with which the 
reason has little to do, in respect to which the new theology 
parts company with the old, is based on the conception that 
revelation is grounded on miracle, #.¢.,on sense,— a principle that 
Christ condemned over and over: ‘Blessed are they that have 
not seen, and yet have believed!’” 

What is more familiar to all readers of or listeners to liberal 
teachings than these words about judgment ? 

“ Life is indeed probation, but the judgment that decides is in 
perpetual session: not for one moment is it adjourned. Every 
hour, it renders the awards that angels fulfil. Daily and forever 
does the Christ of humanity judge according to the deeds done 
in this present life of humanity, and send to right or left hand 
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destinies. There is no day of eternity auguster than that which 
now is. There is nothing in the way of consequence to be 
awaited that is not now enacting, no sweetness that may now not 
be tasted, no bitterness that is not now felt.” “Instead of con- 
fining judgment to the future, we take it out of time relations 
and make it a fact of eternity. It is an ever on-growing process. 
... It is the fault of theology that it does not teach men as Christ 
taught them, that the generations do not pass away till the divine 
judgments pronounced on them are fulfilled. The most impera- 
tive moral need of the age is a belief that the sanctions of God’s 
eternal laws are now in full force and action about us, asserting 
their majesty and glory in the blessings and inflictions that all 
the while flow out of them, sure to act hereafter because they 
are acting now. ... Already and evermore are we passing through 
crises or judgments that turn us into right or left hand paths. 
The providential event or the moral conviction that tests our 
character and gives it tendency is the coming of the judgment of 
the Son of Man. For judgment does not consist in assigning the 
reward or penalty,— that is done by the laws,— but in discerning 
between right and wrong, and separating them. ... It is not an 
arbitrary arrangement of the future, dissociated from the laws 
of our nature; but it is their inevitable out-working. Its prelimi- 
nary process, its foreshadowings, are part of present experience. 
Just in the degree in which character discloses itself does the 
judgment of separation take place.” 

We make but a few brief extracts touching two or three impor- 
tant doctrines. In regard to the atonement: “The conception of 
it that prevailed two hundred years ago shocks us of to-day. And 
more recent views of it as a matter of penal satisfaction and 
substitution, and as a mere contrivance for the expression of the 
divine feeling, no longer feeds spiritual life ; and so we are strug- 
gling toward St. Paul’s and the Christ’s own statement of it as 
containing the law and method of life for every man.” 

The new theology holds to “the incarnation, not as a mere 
physical event,— for that has entered into many religions,— but 
as the entrance into the world through a person of a moulding 
and redeeming force in humanity.” 

“I do not think the best thought is now stumbling over miracle, 
as it was a few years ago. Modern intelligence has grown so 
wide that it embraces both law and miracle in one harmony, and 
cares little to find any line of demarkation between them. Law 
fades out into miracle, and miracle runs up into law. No one 
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now defines one as the violation of the other.” An assertion of 
“the reign of law does not disturb us so long as we are conscious 
of the hourly miracles wrought by personality.” Of course, this 
is all very weak, and illogical and indefinite as regards the mirac- 
ulous character ascribed to the few principal events upon which 
Christianity has generally been supposed to rest: it may mean 
everything or nothing, just as the reader chooses to interpret it, 
in playing fast and loose with the most serious questions of ortho- 
dox theology; but this is a general characteristic with a good deal 
of the liberal movement of the evangelical clergy of to-day,—a 
part, and perhaps a necessary part, of a transition period in which 
they are providential actors. 

“There is no denial of the fact that doctrines now regarded as 
parts of Orthodoxy are the reflections of the social condition in 
which they were formulated. The doctrines of divine sover- 
eignty, of total depravity, and of the atonement, are shot through 
with colors drawn from the corruption of Roman society, from 
the Roman sense of authority, and the Roman forms of justice.” 
And this, finally, in regard to the use of reason: “If Christian- 
ity has any human basis, it is its entire reasonableness. It must 
not only sit easily on the mind, but it must ally itself with it in 
all its normal action. If it chafes it, if it is a burden, if it antag- 
onizes, it detracts from itself: the human mind cannot be de- 
tracted from. Man is a knower: tke reason never ceases to be 
less than itself without losing all right to use itself as reason. 
Consequently, a full adjustment between reason and Christian- 
ity is steadily to be sought. If there is conflict, uneasiness, 
burdensomeness, the cause is to be looked for in interpretation 
rather than in the human reason. For, in the last analysis, reve- 
lation — so far as its acceptance is concerned — rests on reason, 
and not reason on revelation.” 

If one might be permitted to compare writing and thought so 
widely separated, how much this reads, in its spirit, like the con- 
stantly repeated plea of Channing for the use and authority of the 
reason, or like some of Dr. Hedge’s magnificent sentences in Rea- 
son in Religion. 

We have called attention to this work, and made such frequent 
quotations, not because there is anything of freshness in the treat- 
ment of the subjects to one already familiar with the Unitarian 
writers,— there is not; but there is something remarkable in the 
fact of such a similarity to those writers, amounting almost to 
identicalness, almost to verbal sameness, with their teachings for 
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years, being openly preached in orthodox pulpits, without chal- 
lenge, apparently with approval. All this from the evangelical 
stand-point must seem like negative and destructive preaching. 
There is a good deal said about negative preaching at the present 
time, which is without the force it appears to bear with it. There 
has never been a generation of more thorough, constant, and ear- 
nest negative preachers than the principal ones of our own body. 
During the time of Channing and for twenty-five years after, 
“negative” would fitly characterize most of their utterances 
upon theology. They were forever preaching against the trinity, 
total depravity, the atonement, and plenary inspiration. It is all 
in vain that we see another thread running through it all,— the 
love of God, the trustworthiness of the human faculties, the divine 
order: to an orthodox, it was all negative, purely, persistently neg- 
ative and destructive of all the doctrines upon which the current 
theology rested. So these discourses would seem, were it not for 
the rapid progress the new movement in theology has made 
throughout the Church universal. The question very naturally 
arises whether the evangelical body is so permeated by these 
modern and reasonable views that the old may fall away without 
an effort at defence and reinstatement, and in their own decay 
and lifelessness be covered out of sight by the new, as the leaves 
of one autumn by those of another. It is a strange experience 
for those who have been long accounted heretics to see their 
almost literal statements of religious doctrines so widely pro- 
claimed from orthodox pulpits and so peacefully accepted. May 
it not prophesy a coming union of those who are seeking for 
truth and for the overthrow of social evils, upon a foundation 
broader and more permanent than has heretofore been laid ? 


The articles relating to the religious condition and needs of 
Italy in this issue of the Unitarian Review are suggestive both 
as to the spiritual darkness and dearth left by the Roman Catho- 
lic system fn the home of its sole and unhindered influence, and as 
emphasizing the call for liberal Christianity and the propaganda 
of spiritual light, in the failing respect for the papacy and its 
institutions and ideas. Among the new agencies that deserve 
our sympathy is that of Prof. Beisso at Rome, who last spring 
gave a course of lectures, and has lately, we are glad to see, been 
engaged to hold regular services there during the next twelve 
months, by the British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 


Prof. Beisso is an enthusiastic student of the new science and 
1I 
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the new theology, and speaks as a patriot and philosopher, as 
well as a religious teacher. We believe his point of view will 
be of interest to our readers in connection with the articles of 
Messrs. Davidson and Dall, and present our readers with some 
passages from the first two of the lectures to which we have 
referred. Prof. Beisso entitles his lectures “The Religious Re- 
newal of Italy,” and for the first repeats for his text the lofty 
sentence of Channing, “Truth is the light of the Infinite Mind, 
the image of God in his creatures.” After showing the power 
of the religious sentiment in all races, and the mischiefs of its 
abuses, especially of the papal usurpations, the lecture continues: 


The new spirit of enlightenment and reform will not impede the spirit 
of Christianity; and to-day, in spite of the Titanic efforts made to 
oppose the civil and religious liberty of the people, to-day, more even 
than in apostolic ages, the transfiguring words of the Son of Man burn 
with living light. 

Our country, politically renewed, after so many centuries of tribula- 
tion, can put forth all its strength to acquire more glory and power; but, 
to succeed in this, it must accomplish a great divorce. Its future pros- 
perity depends upon this resolve. There is need, that is to say, that 
Italy should clearly and fearlessly separate its cause from that of the 
papacy, need that it should lift up anew the standard of that gospel 
on which is inscribed Truth, Science, Love. 

“The holy mirror,” says Guerrazzi, “which gathers together the rays 
of divine love to reflect them upon the living, intrusted to traitorous or 
cowardly hands, falls to the earth and is broken. In each of the frag- 
ments of the great rain, one can behold the altered image of Christ, 
reminding one, nevertheless, of its former splendor, though dim and 
faint in its outlines, and no longer warming the human heart.” Gentle- 
men, I will therefore cry, if its light is extinct, there remains nothing 
but to lead me to the sepulchre where humanity weeps. 

But no: do not mourn, tender spirit. Christ’s torch is not extinguished. 
It still sheds down rays of light, as when the Old World overthrew the 
Bastile ; it still sheds down its light, as when in open field the Italian 
people caused the standard of national independence to triumph; it 
illuminates the streets of Rome, as when in 1870 the people and their 
king restored to the Eternal City its civil existence. 

“Up to this time,” observes very aptly the illustrious Channing, 
“Christianity has been made a political machine, and otherwise per- 
verted; but its true spirit— the spirit of brotherhood and of liberty — 
is beginning to be understood, and this will undo the work which the 
opposite principles have been doing for centuries.” Christianity, consid- 
ered in its philosophical and human sense, “is the only efficacious rem. 
edy for the terrible evils of that system, which presents as the supreme 
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aim of life the seeking to appropriate all things, the raising one’s self 
above all others.” 

The natural fruits of such a system, which some declare to be the 
necessary outcome of civilization, “are contempt for the rights of others, 
fraud, oppression, a spirit of hazardous chance in commerce, risky spec- 
ulations, uneasiness, and commercial convulsions,-- things which tend to 
impoverish all classes.” For this evil, the remedy should be forthcom- 
ing; and it must spring from the renewed religious sentiment, from 
the sincere and loyal application of the rational principles of Christ, 
from universal justice and universal love applied to commerce, to public 
affairs, to political life, and the life of labor. In the development of a 
much wider philanthropy, in the diffusion of the spirit of brotherhood, 
in the recognition of the equal rights of every human being, we have 
“the dawning and the promise of a better era.” 

Education for all, love to all, progress for all,— these, and nothing 
else, are the true principles of Christianity; and these will be still, I 
cannot doubt, the factors of human progress. 

Deriving our inspiration from these, we shall know how to walk with 
a firm step through the mazes of past ages, we shall know how to com- 
prehend our present duties, and we shall renew the religious sentiment 
of the Italians, making it the sanction, as it is in free America and 
mighty England, of national morality. We shall labor for truth, with 
the certainty that only truth can set it free from the deleterious influ- 
ence and corrupting doctrine of the papacy. 

But, to succeed, we need the courage which filled Germany in the time 
of Luther; we need to teach, by the examples of Arnold of Brescia and 
Savonarola, how to open the gospel and read to the papacy the truth of 
Christ, which this same papacy has trampled upon and derided. We 
will not forget, O friends, what the lion of Caprera said to the people of 
Florence in 1866: “ Do you wish to free yourselves from spiritual slay- 
ery? Keep fast hold of the gospel. The shining light which issues 
from it will cause the demons of unbelief to flee away in terror.” 


From the second lecture, entitled “The Gospel and Liberty,” 
we extract a few passages :— 


In speaking then of the Gospel and Liberty, I have no other meaning 
than to proclaim a possible accord between liberal Unitarian Christian- 
ity and the just aspirations of the people. I do not see anything unnat- 
ural, strange, nor miraculous in the work of the Son of Man. Rather do 
I find in it a perennial fountain of moral teaching, inciting to gentle- 
ness, profitable for the governing of the individual conscience and that 
of the masses. 

Many people, irritated, not without reason, at those who, in the name 
of the gospel, teach hatred, invoke the teachings of science as a correc- 
tive of the evils of society. But, besides the fact that these problems 
are as yet the heritage of the few, it does not appear to me very easy to 
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put them within reach of the masses of the people, who more readily 
understand the unskilled knowledge of a proverbial saying than a hun- 
dred scientific demonstrations. By this, I do not presume to deny to 
science the wholesome task of dissipating the darkness of ignorance; but 
I think it fitting that reason should be joined to Christianity, with which 
it will advance with the greatest advantage in the march of civilization. 

The nations who, separating themselves from papal Rome, drew the 
inspiration for their deeds from the Christian idea which was proclaimed 
in apostolic times, are far in the front of the so-called Catholic nations,— 
more instructed, more liberal, and richer. It is quite enough to glance 
at Germany, at England, at the United States of America, to be con- 
vinced of this truth. The gospel, in which the Christian idea is fully 
embodied, has then a powerful civilizing influence which we cannot and 
ought not to ignore. 

In fact, wherever the gospel is read with the firm purpose of taking it 
for a rule of life, there we trace the fundamental principle of the lib- 
erty of the people, the principle of the integrity of the national do- 
main. The basis of human brotherhood, and an idea of God like this, 
has given rise to the most independent and liberal philosophy in the 
world.... 

Let us put the gospel and liberty face to face, let us see if they disa- 
gree; and we shall not fail to find whatever profit an honest inquiry 
brings to every one who is willing to search for truth. 

Paul, in the midst of Areopagus, announced himself as the setter- 
forth of a spiritual Being, not served by the hand of man nor to be 
found in temples, but the Father of the human race and the Creator of 
all nations, whose boundaries he had established from the beginning. 
Proclaiming unity, which implies criticism of every other religious 
system, aud is, in philosophical speculations, the highest point of moral 
progress, he establishes the doctrine of the oneness of the human race, 
fixes for each nation its proper confines as a logical result of the 
Divine Will; and, regarding this idea as the pivot of knowledge and the 
inheritance of conscience, he naturally drew as a consequence the devel- 
opment later on of union, of brotherhood, and national integrity. 

The gospel establishes as a rule for the new life love to one’s neigh- 
bor, equality of station, loyalty, forgiveness, philanthropy, hospitality, 
respect to the laws; and it condemns pride, hypocrisy, intolerance, igno- 
rance. And, if these are not the principles of civil life, I confess I do 
not understand them, since I have the firm conviction that, if the priests 
had conscientiously practised these, causing them to become by means of 
example the foundations of social education, not one voice would have 
been raised against the religious idea. 

Now, having seen what teachings are given by the gospel of Christ, 
we will go on and consider the teachings of liberty, which is not, as 
some erroneously believe, an end, but the most natural means and way 
toward gaining independence and prosperity. 
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And that it ought to be considered a way I do not myself say to you, 
but I repeat it to you with Joseph Mazzini. “The life that is in you,” 
he says, “comes from God, and reveals in its unfolding an intelligent 
design. Your life, therefore, has necessarily an end, an aim. Whatever 
may be the end toward which we tend, we cannot perceive nor attain it, 
unless we develop and exercise our intellectual faculties. Our faculties 
are the instruments of labor God has bestowed upon us. It is, then, 
necessary that their unfolding should be promoted, their use protected 
and set free... . 

“ Without liberty there can exist no morality, because, not being free 
to choose between good and evil, between devotion to the common prog- 
ress and selfishness, there exists no responsibility. But— liberty is only 
a means —it will be much more to you and to your future, if you accus- 
tom yourselves never to view it as an end.” 

It is “the straight way of choosing how to do good.” And “good- 
ness,” according to the doctrine of Christ, consists in the practice of 
duvy, which is in reality the right exercise of the spirit of reason 
(virtue). Therefore, the restless search for goodness will always produce 
and nourish in new forms, as there is need, courage, aspiration, labor, all 
that can serve to make the life of the individual and social and family 
life more perfect. 

T cannot deny the existence of a perversion of liberty, but its perni- 
cious effects have given it the name of license. “ And, truly, liberty is 
in law and by law. License is outside of law and against law. Liberty 
is order. License is disorder. Liberty is peace. License is war. Lib- 
erty is justice. License is injustice. Liberty is just reason. License is 
unbridled passion. Liberty is like the soft, divine voice which is heard 
within the sanctuary of the conscience.”— A Cattara Letheri. 

Now, is there possibly any contradiction between the principles of the 
gospel and these, to which liberty leads us? Evidently, no. I neither 
see any, nor can there be any; for Christian teaching exacts good- 
ness, and retains liberty not as an end, but as a means, of choosing, 
attaining, and practising goodness. It happens then, if we desire prog~ 
ress, we must renew the religions sentiment of the Italian people. 
Pietro Sterbini, of the Court of Lazio, formerly Minister in Rome, before 
and during the Republic, writing in his sad years of exile from Italy 
said of Italian affairs: “An agreement between the papacy and Italy 
is impossible. It is not enough, not even to have a reform commanded 
by a pope, which in this case is impossible. Italy does not wish to 
reform its present religion. Italy will return to the religion of Christ, 
from which the popes have kept it back. The Italian mind knows 
perfectly well what are its true and loyal political interests, what its 
sacred religious interests. Let the pontificate remain or depart, Rome 
and Italy will return to primitive Christianity, to the grand religious, 
democratic institutions founded by Christ and his apostles ; sanctioned 
by so many martyrs, who spread them abroad, and defended them by 
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their blood; sanctified by so many virtuous men, who by their example 
will lead wanderers to the knowledge of the truth and of justice. The 
political revolution found its motto in Italian Unity. The religious revo- 
lution will carry inscribed upon its banners ‘ The Resurrection of Christi- 
anity.’” See Journal Il Nomade, 1861. 

These words of Pietro Sterbini seem almost prophetic; but, inasmuch 
as little has been accomplished or is being done, we ought to take note of 
a certain awakening of conscience, the symptoms of an agitation whose 
ultimate scope will be to proclaim aloud the Christian idea in all its 
primitive purity and simplicity. ... But when the people feel the breath 
of the new life issuing from the spirit of the Christian idea, and are 
encompassed by the loves and hopes which incite them to do good, to 
practise virtue, only then will it be recognized as the gospel among the 
people, a moral and regenerating influence over the heart, raising it 
above all theological or anti-theological prejudices, both equally perilous 
and contrary to human progress. 

Humble worker in the domain of thought, I only disentomb and 
unfarl the banner of the Christian, apostolic idea, around which will 
gather the Husses, the Sociniuses, the Arnolds of Brescia, the modern 
Channings, Mazzinis, and Mamiamis, because it is the banner on which is 
written, “Truth and Justice.” Nor can the scornful incredulity of those 
who find it much more easy to smile with disdain at social problems 
than to study them with care and zeal restrain me from repeating once 
more, The people who have shaken off the yoke of political slavery, to 
become truly free, need also to cast off the yoke of moral bondage. 

Adopting liberty as a means of discovering the truth, they cannot for- 
sake the unfailing testimony of Christ to moral freedom, to newness 
of life, to concord among all the families, all the peoples of the earth. 
Three things grow greater,—the constancy of an unconquerable and 
working faith in virtue, patient endurance under misfortune, and tem- 
perance in prosperity. And these three things are freely taught by the 
gospel. 

- Behold the idea of the spirit of liberal Christianity, uncontaminated 
by the breath of theological subtleties, arising in our beloved country. 
Our standard is holy as if it had been committed to us by God for the 
accomplishment of his design in humanity: it is holy, because it is the 
symbol of liberty and fraternity. In this work of rebuilding, we can- 
not, in the name of a passing impulse of rebellion, abjure the genius of 
humanity and of its great ones who witness from century to century, 
from age to age, for God, law, right, country, love, progress, immortality. 

But like the men of the company of death, in the battle of Lombardy, 
we will prostrate ourselves before the Eternal Truth, and from him draw 
strength to-fight and conquer. 

Domenico BEIss0. 
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THE POOR. . 


The tardy winter has at last come upon us, and the time has 
arrived when the poor begin to come to our doors pleading 
hunger and cold. We do not speak of the common beggar. 
Thanks to the foresight of our associate and city boards of char- 
ity, such suppliants are not very common now. We have in 
mind the honest, respectable poor, who are feeble-minded, weak 
in body, lacking in energy, or unfortunate. 

As far as money goes, our overseers of the poor are certainly 
doing their duty in the way of distributing suburban funds. 
They have great difficulties to contend with. Some of their 
regular applicants are modest, worthy widows, grateful for the 
help which carries them along until their boys are able to sup- 
port them. Others are pertinacious, grasping, and ungrateful, 
irritating the overseer by their ceaseless clamor for more, and 
exciting a false sympathy from charitable persons who befriend 
them, and complain that they are ill-used by the city. 

We have received the last year’s Report from the board in 
the suburban town where we reside. We are astonished at the 
amount of money yearly distributed, mostly to our foreign pop- 
ulation. We question very much whether the overseers are 
doing as much good as harm in many cases, and believe they are 
coming to some questioning among theraselves, 

We have reached a few practical conclusions in regard to the 
kind of alms given. Of course,itis asett’ question that work is 
better than money; but, supposing the. ~k cannot be obtained, 
it seems to us better for the charity boards to pay rent and give 
fuel rather than groceries. It gives a poor woman a sense of 
security to know that she cannot be turned out of doors, and 
it is also a stimulus to landlords to improve their tenements. 
Landlords in this case should be carefully watched, and made 
to keep their premises in proper order. We are glad to say that 
our Board of Health act in harmony with the Charity Board of 
the city. Landlords have their rights as well as the poor. Dur- 
ing the hard times, it was impossible often to get any rent from 
the indolent poor, who would refuse to go out, and threaten to 
excite popular feeling against the landlord. We can see how the 
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giving of groceries and fuel helps this state of things. A shift- 
less person gets what he wants to eat and drink and a fire to 
warm him; and he has no ambition to pay his rent, staying on 
as long as he can, or going from one tenement to another. 

Supposing now that the rent is paid by the city. The person, 
whom we will suppose to be respectable, has no longer the con- 
sciousness of debt, which is injurious to his moral nature. We 
will suppose that she —for these applicants are mostly women — 
receives also her coal. That is well. Warmth is perhaps as 
necessary to preserve life, especially in young children, as food. 
She will not now suffer. If of an indolent or timid tempera- 
ment, hunger will be the best stimulus to prick her forward, when 
she sees the closet growing empty. One day’s earning will 
make the household merry for two or three days; but, if given 
over for rent, it keeps the family impoverished, as we have seen 
in the case of the honest poor. Or, if the rent is not paid, and 
the money retained, there is the feeling of dissatisfaction that 
the debt is accumulating, which deprives the food of its relish 
to the poor mother, whose children will fatten while she goes 
about with a careworn spirit. 

It is a mistake to suppose that there will be little poverty this 
winter, because the times are better. Death is ever with us, 
and there must always be widows with young children to sup- 
port. Intemperance is here, worse than death,— that curse which 
makes the strong man no longer a support, but a fiend in the 
house or an outcast in the world. 

Let us all, then, in our associated or private charities, take on 
fresh zeal, and co-operate with our city boards to do the thing 
that is right, wise, and humane. 

We would like to call the attention of our readers to ‘Mrs. 
James T. Fields’ wise little book on How to Help the Poor. 
We see here in her book not only the working of an able organ- 
ization of Associated Charities, but the personal sympathy which 
engages in this work, without any misplaced sentimentalism that 
soon evaporates, but with that earnest fellow-feeling that di- 
vines how best to serve the unfortunate and incompetent ones. 

Mrs. Fields very justly speaks of the mistakes in our Poor 
Fund system. We have always felt that the habit on the part 
of the poor of claiming as a right the public money is very in- 
jurious to their moral characters. Mrs. Fields calls this right 
“one of the greatest of man’s inhumanities to man.” She goes 
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against what are called “settlements,’— money being given in 
this way by law instead of investigation and according to indi- 
vidual need. We have often seen the injustice of this system, 
in the case of poor French widows who could by law have 
nothing from the town funds, because their husbands were not 
naturalized citizens; while, on the contrary, a grasping, over- 
bearing woman could claim her regular rations, because her hus- 
band had paid his poll tax a few times and lived a certain 
number of years in the State. 

Mrs. Fields does more than theorize. She tells us simple sto- 
ries of the misfortunes, the sins, the failures, the reform of these 
people who are so tenderly watched by the friendly visitors in the 
organization. Itis the old story on the part of the workers of 
the Prodigal Son. They give comfort, but gently remonstrate 
with the wrong-doers,— firmly remove them from their cherished 
resorts, set them up again; but they do not allow themselves to 
be cajoled by the insincere or softened by the indolent and 
weak. Their great need is more volunteer visitors. These vis- 
itors do not intrude upon homes, unless there is cruelty or neg- 
lect there. They go to the houses of people who solicit charity 
and give them counsel and sympathy, immediate relief if nec- 
essary, but chiefly work. 

Let us all aid in this great reform in the methods of helping 
the poor. Many workers would divide the burden, and there 
would come about that wholesome sympathy between the rich 
and the poor which is so much needed in the world. 


The following article was written for the Boston Transcript ; 
but the subject seems to us just now to be of so much impor- 
tance that we venture to copy the article here: — 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’s “UNSOUND MAJORITY.” 


It is a pleasure to welcome to this country a man like Mr. Arnold, so 
well descended, so well born and bred, we may say, who has inherited all 
the love of*truth conspicuous in his distinguished father, and yet who 
has struck out for himself a different path, equally high in its aim, but 
impelling him to move in an intellectual orbit of his own. 

It is to be hoped that we shall not be sensitive in regard to his criti- 
cisms, nor, on the other hand, too much elated with his praise. He 
appears to have no other motive than the love of truth; and, if he makes 
some generalizations which are incorrect, it is no more than most for- 
eigners do. If, on the other hand, he praises too much in his courteous 
recognition of the attentions he has received from the best people, we 

12 
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must not be puffed up with the idea that our most notable hospitalities 
are irreproachable in taste and style. We are in danger of heaping 
adulation upon European celebrities in too empressé a manner; and, if 
they venture to say a piquant or trenchant thing about us, we are in high 
dudgeon, and the offending paragraph goes the round of the newspapers. 

If we mistake not, Mr. Arnold is a man who wants no fulsome atten- 
tions; neither will he be slow to ‘say what he thinks. He will, in the 
mean time, expect us to say what we think about him, and will accept, 
we believe, the simplest hospitalities in the spirit with which they are 
given, and with a true appreciation of the genuine character of the 
people who offer them. 

But much as we value the present cordial relations between the Eng- 
lish and American people, which make us ready to say that we are all 
one, we must remember that Mr. Arnold is a European, when we weigh 
his criticisms. 

The statement which he made in his first lecture in regard to govern- 
ments, that the “ majority is uusound,” seems to have been accepted by 
his hearers and the public as a self-evident fact; but we, nevertheless, 
question its truth. If this principle of belief were strictly carried out 
into action, it would be destructive of a republican government. It is 
the principle that has governed the Old World from the beginning of a 
refined civilization, although, strange to say, exactly the opposite was 
maintained by the early Germanic stocks, of which Mr. Arnold so justly 
says that we, as descendants, should be proud. These very stocks, how- 
ever, from some unaccountable reason, have developed into the most 
narrow, aristocratic governments of this age and the past; while France, 
made up in great portion of the Latin elements, has for years been 
struggling into political freedom. England is an aristocratic govern- 
ment in name; but this is only by the grace of the people, by the fine 
toleration of the middle and upper middle classes, who revere their queen, 
and are willing to have the Lords their figure-head as long as the people 
can do pretty much what they choose. But, in the eyes of the old aristo- 
cratic governments, the masses of men are unsound. The best leaders 
among them, sincere statesmen, believe that they cannot be trusted with 
power, just as the pope believes that the people cannot be trusted with 
the Bible. They must be told what to do by their superiors,— not 
guided, not helped, because that implies reasoning powers on their part; 
they must be represented by others, who know much better than they 
what they need and ought to have. Hence, the masses must not be edu- 
cated above their position: a little knowledge makes them unmanage- 
able, and will in time endanger the safety of the kingdom. 

Now, we are perfectly well aware that Mr. Arnold does not advance 
any such doctrine as this, but we think he makes use of wrong terms in 
calling the majority “unsound.” In theory, this statement takes us to 
the old position of the European masses, and would practically, if car- 
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ried out to-day. By the change of one word, however, we can accept 
with cordiality Mr. Arnold’s statement. Instead of saying that the 
majority is “unsound,” we would say the majority is “ignorant,” or, 
better still, “ undeveloped.” To believe seriously that the “majority ” 
of men is “ unsound ” is Calvinism in religion and despotism in govern- 
ments. There are plenty of people in this country, we are sorry to say, 
who believe this. Excellent men do not hesitate to say openly that 
universal suffrage is a failure, being so constituted themselves that they 
cannot see beyond the necessary turmoil of a great republic that has 
got millions to educate by the ballot before she can stand as the serene 
embodiment of national truth. 

If the majority is not unsound, where, then, is the unsoundness? In 
the half-educated and selfish minorities. In the scrambling office-seekers, 
the so-called patriots, the leaders of the rings and secret caucuses, in any 
man who stays at home and despises the corruption of the polls. Igno- 
rance is not necessarily unsound. The poor man, untaught, often sur- 
prises you with his clear intuitions. If the demagogue will leave him 
alone, and the good man will show him how to judge for himself, he will 
never endanger governments. He may be numerically dangerous, but. 
that is because there is a one-man or ten-man power behind him,— a pes- 
tilent influence that is forcing him into wrong. Oh for the voice of 
Channing to-day to proclaim the greatness of human naturé and rebuke 
the unfaithfulness of men in power, through city and village, until the 
people shall arise with well chosen leaders and make the land clean! 


NIHILISM. 


“God and the State” is the title of a pamphlet written by 
Michael Bakounine, “ Founder of Nihilism and Apostle of An- 
archy,” with a preface by Carlo Cafiero and Elisée Reclus, and 
translated from the French and published by Benjamin R. 
Tucker, Boston, Mass. 

This pamphlet is a fitting thing to come after the theological 
address we reviewed in our last number. We see the legitimate 
fruits of this dogmatic theology crystallized in these countries of 
Europe into State institutions and hierarchies, and winking at 
the vices, the weakness, the tyranny of men, if it can only up- 
hold itself, keep sovereigns on their thrones and the people in 
the dust. Here, we see a man like this Russian crazed with 
the oppression and injustice of governments and the false dis» 
tinction of society, until he vents his wrath on the Christian 
Church, the mother of all abominations. 

This pamphlet shows a man of wide reading and naturally fine 
powers, but his arguments are without logical connection. He 
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dashes like an infuriated bull at every sign he sees of action any- 
where. Religion, science, philosophy, education, politics,— all are 
hopelessly wrong; and he does not propose to right them, but 
only to make a great heap and set them on fire. His particular 
object of attack is God. Some of his expressions are powerful. 
We should have called them blasphemous in old times. But, in 
this age, we have such a pity for this disease that we handle it 
more kindly than our fathers did. 

It is difficult to find out what he really believes. He declares 
that not a single illustrious philosopher or idealist has been able 
to explain “the mystery of the Divine Being and his salto mor- 
tale from the pure regions of spirit into the mire of the material 
world. Religion is the passionate protest of the masses against 
the narrowness and sorrows and shames of a wretched existence. 
For this malady (of religion) there is one remedy,—that of 
social revolution. ... If God is, man is-a slave. Now, man can 
and must be free: then, God does not exist.” He reverses the 
famous saying of Voltaire, “If there were no God, we should 
have to make one,” and says, “If God lives, it would be neces- 
sary to abolish him.” He seems sometimes to bow to the au- 
thority of science, but not to the savant. “This universal sci- 
ence,” he says, “ must forever remain unfinished, and so it cannot 
be our Christ.” The idealists, too, are doing, he avers, just the 
opposite of what he and his followers wish. “They are trying 
to make humanity divine.” He is “trying to recover from 
heaven the goods it has stolen from earth: they would restore 
to heaven that divine robber, the noblest and grandest of human- 
ity’s possessions. It is the freethinker’s turn to pillage heaven 
by the audacious impiety of his scientific analysis. The philoso- 
phy of idealism is a sort of metaphysical pietism. All that is 
grand, just, and beautiful, it says, is inspired by God, This isa 
complete negation of human liberty and dignity. It takes us 
back to the essence of religion, the disparagement of humanity 
for the greater glory of divinity. Then come the mediators and 
the tyranny of the world.” 

This pamphlet is long and very diffuse, yet vehement, as if 
the writer poured it out from the fulness of an overwrought 
brain. He falls upon the God of the Hebrews and the Old Tes- 
tament, then upon the Greeks and Romans. The neo-Platonists, 
he says, confounding in an impure manner the monstrous imag- 
inations of the Orient with the ideas of Plato, were the true 
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precursors and elaborators of the Christian dogmas. Now, he 
attacks the creed of the Roman and Greek Church, God the 
Father, God the Son, and the procession of the Holy Ghost. 
“Jesus himself,” he continues, “was a preacher to the poor and 
wretched.” Much about him is fabulous, but he gained power 
over those who had nothing to lose. He promised eternal life 
to all those who suffer. The living world was as nothing to him 
and them, and he thus overturned all common sense and reason. 
For ten centuries, Christianity debased and falsified the mind 
of Europe. 

We cannot really find any beginning or end to this paper. 
The writer dashes now at the Renaissance, the Reformation, 
romantic literature, and the French Revolution, ete.; he cites 
Beranger and Chateaubriand, Lamartine, Constant, Guizot, Ville- 
main, and ends the list by calling M. Cousin a superficial and 
pedantic talker, who prepared for the studious youth of France 
a metaphysical dish of his own making, the use of which was 
made compulsory in the schools of the State. Here breaks off 
this extraordinary piece of unfinished writing, so carefully pre- 
served as something precious by the editors of this publication. 

To us, this is a remarkable mind in ruins. We know nothing 
about the moral character of Michael Bakounine. It may be 
irreproachable. But his whole emotional and reasoning nature 
is in a state of high fever. Nihilism itself must be one long 
nightmare. We can think of no cure for him and his disciples 
but to put them in such a country as ours to cool them off,—a 
country where there is no State Church nor privileged aristoc- 
racy nor military despotism nor oppression of the poor by the 
rich. We may be vulgar, we may have little to make tragedies 
of, and these despairing people, who are ready to dash their heads 
against the stones of fate, would here settle down into peaceable 
and orderly commonplace citizens. The experiment would per- 
haps be hetter for them than for us, but the heart bleeds at this 
spectacle of blasted lives in so good a world as this. 


GLEANINGS. 


The Woman’s Congress held its eleventh annual meeting at 
Chicago, IIl.,in October. Our space will not allow us now to 
give a report of the proceedings, but it is a pleasure to say that 
the meeting was an entire success; and the way in which the 
speakers were appreciated by the public and the press of Chi- 
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cago shows that the West is in the.advance guard on the sub- 
ject of the Higher Development of Women. 

The Christian World, the able orthodox paper in England, 
gives most encouraging reports of the signs of Christian union 
in this age, as shown at the Congregational gathering at Shef- 
field, when Canon Blakeney, rector of the Mother Church, 
joined in the hospitalities, and in a sermon at Bristol, before the 
mayor and corporation, enlarged upon the joy of Christian sym- 
pathy among churches. This same paper, the World, devotes 
one whole side of a sheet to the poor, heading a series of letters 
and reports from workers, “The Bitter Cry of Outcast London.” 


Dr. Fairbairn, in his able speech before the aforesaid Congrega- 
tional Union, does not attribute the people’s estrangement from 
the churches to any so-called difficulties of belief, but to the in- 
efficiency of the churches,—their failure to make religion the 
personal and social force it ought to be. 

Our Swiss friend avers that the authorities of Neuchatel were 
justified in expelling the Salvation Army from their midst. A 
Siensh correspondent of ZL’ Aliance Libérale declares that the 
Swiss people are entirely different from the French. The Paris- 
ian populace will hear itself sentenced to hell and think it a 
good joke, but the earnest Swiss peasants would not bear such 
talk. Hence, the mob and the scenes of violence. The paper 
asserts that, in spite of the acquittal by jury of the coon and 
the clamor of pietists, the religion of this army has little in 
common with the gospel of Christ, and that it is an association 
dangerous to the peace of city governments. 

M Renan’s speech at the railroad station in Paris over the 
body of Tourgueneff, the Russian poet and novelist, was truly 
beautiful in its spirit of love and peace. The recumbent statue 
of fine white marble is ready to be placed over the tomb of the 
beloved Dean Stanley in Westminster Abbey. Near the grave 
is an inscription on a stone to Lady Angusta Stanley. The two 
inscriptions read thus: “Augusta Elizabeth Frederica, daughter 
of Thomas Druce, Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, the beloved 
wife of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, Dean of this collegiate church, 
for thirty years the devoted servant of Queen Victoria, and the 
Queen’s mother and children; for twelve years the unwearied 
friend of the people of Westminster, and the inseparable partner 
of her husband’s toils and hopes,—uniting many hearts from 
many lands, and drawing all to things above.” On the same 
stone are the words: “Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, born December 
13, 1815; installed January 9, 1864; died July 18,1881. ‘I see 
that all things come to an end, but the commandment is exceed- 
ing broad. — Psalms cxix., 96. ‘We know we have passed from 
death to life, because we love the brethren.’” 

Marrtua P. Lowe. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1881. Washing- 

ton. 1881. 

Two calamities attend this publication: its immense bulk, more 
than a thousand pages in small type, with thousands of columns 
of figures; and its tardy appearance, the record of 1881 at the 
end of 1883. 

The new-fangled degrees at some modernized colleges may 
well amuse. C.E., M.E., B.M., M.M., MS., M.E.L., L.A., LS., 
P.M., B.E.L., as translated, Mistress of Music, Maid of Arts, etc., 
may well be greeted with a laugh. But what ought to receive 
immediate attention of Congress and the whole country is that 
a vast majority of States prove the necessity of immediate gov- 
ernment help to save us from becoming barbarians, as Dr. Bush- 
nell declared we were likely to be. From Alabama, of which 
the report shows decrease in scholars, decrease in average attend- 
ance, decrease in number of schools, down to West Virginia (the 
bottom of the list), there is a general backward movement,— the 
more striking because of the double growth of population by 
birth and by immigration. 


Golden Thoughts: from the Spiritual Guide of Miguel Molinos, 
the Quietist. With preface by J. Henry Shorthouse, author 
of John Inglesant. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

A little volume of a kind which we should be glad to see finding 

a welcome in our denomination. The book itself is of no denom- 

ination, not even of the Roman Catholic Church, in which the 

author was a priest, and finally a martyr. The first part of the 
volume might have been the expression of any devout soul. 

The second is more like that of such Catholics as Fénelon, who 

also was persecuted and silenced by the dignitaries of the 

Church, who saw in the saintliness of such men a rebuke to their 

own selfish ambition. The key-note of the book is in the sen- 

tence, “He that hath God hath all things; and he that hath him 
not hath nothing.” For this reason, the author made little 
account of many of the rites and outward forms of the Roman 

Church, and taught only how to live the inward life with God in 

the soul. So great was his influence that the Jesuits began to 

fear a reformation that might be even more formidable and dan- 
gerous than Luther’s in the previous century. When his follow- 
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ers had begun to be reckoned by tens of thousands, Molinos was 
cast into the prison of the Inquisition, from which he was taken 
after nearly two ‘years to be condemned as a heretic and re- 
manded to prison, where he remained nine years more till he 
died in 1696. “The real crime of Molinos,” as the author of 
John Inglesant says in his preface to this little volume, “in the 
eyes of the Jesuits was that he himself and his disciples lived 
pure Christian lives, and yet did not frequent the confessional, 
and set small store by relic reverence, image worship, and the 
various superstitious rites which Romanists thought to be essen- 
tial to religion.” We know no better book of the kind to which 
this volume belongs. 
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